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LLY’S HANDBOOK 


TO THE 


TITLED. LANDED, 
AND OFFICIAL CLASSES 


(Formerly called The Upper Ten Thousana), 


CONTAINING ABOUT TWENTY THOUSAND NAMES. 


This work includes, in one general alphabetical list,.all who have any definite 
position, whether arising from hereditary rank, or from any recognised Title or 
Peers and all their children; 
Baronets, Members of Parliament, and of the higher grades of the Military, 
Naval and Colonial Services; all Bishops, Deans and Archdeacons (but only of 
England) ; all the Deputy-Lieutenants and County Magistrates of England and 
Wales, Quceen’s Counsel, Serjeants-at-Law, Royal Academicians, Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents of Learned Societies, County Court Judges, the great Landowners 
of the United Kingdom, and the Owners of Principal Seats in the English 
Counties. 


Order conferred upon them by the Sovereign ; 


The circulation of the work is principally among the classes whose names are 
recorded in its pages, and has been steadily increasing each year since it has been in 
the hands of the present proprietors. 


Advertisements are received at £6 6s. per page, and no advertisement to occupy 
less than a page is taken. 
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THRE BEAUTY OF AUTUMN, 


*Mitp as the glances of angel eyes, 
Soft as the kisses of tirst-born love, 

Down through the blaze of these autumn skies 
Comes the glad sunshine from realms above 


> Beautiful pictures it sketcheth now, 
ol Touched with the glowing hues of old, 


Painting the valley and mountain’s brow 
Over with purple and red and gold 


Whispers of beauty the spirit tills, 

‘Tales of a land that fadeth never, 
Sunshine that gildeth the beautiful hills 

Just over the banks of a crystal river 
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THE CONVICTS DOUBLE. 


BY W. W. FENN. 


AUTHOR OF ‘f HALF-HOURS OF BLIND MAN’S HOLIDAY,” “THE PALETTE AND THE PEN,” ETC. 





THERE was no happier or prouder girl in the three kingdoms than 
Lilian Welwyn, a week before the day fixed for her wedding. An 
heiress in her own right, she was, she fondly believed, loved also 
for herself by the man of her choice. Algernon Holmes was no 
needy fortune-hunter, but a business man—a commission agent, 
and doing a large trade. He had won Lilian fairly from a host of 
rival suitors, and there seemed no question that he was in every 
way a suitable match. It would have been safe to predict for 
Lilian life-long happiness in her marriage. 

Yet, within eight-and-forty hours of the day which was to have 
made her a wife a great and terrible misfortune fell upon her, 
Quite without warning, her lover was arrested on a serious charge. 
He was committed for trial, bail refused. Within a fortnight he 
was arraigned at the Old Bailey; and, upon what seemed over- 
whelming evidence, found guilty of obtaining goods by fraud. 
The case was clear: the sentence seven years. 

Lilian Welwyn retired into almost complete seclusion after this 
great blow. Although nothing could shake her firm faith in the 
man to whom she had plighted her troth, she could not bear the 
half-insolent sympathy of people who said they pitied her fron 
the bottom of their hearts. The more they pitied the deeper 
seemed their contempt for Algernon Holmes. It was plain that 
they conld not share her intimate conviction that he was really 
ren Aer of the charge which had sent him to penal servitude. 
For they had none of that unalterable trustfulness which braced 
up her loving heart. For them the verdict of an intelligent jury, 
based on clear evidence, could not be gainsaid. The facts were 
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724 THE CONVICT’S DOUBLE. 


all against him ; only a woman’s unquestioning affection could be 
so illogical as to declare that facts were all in the wrong. 

So Lilian betook herself with her sorrow, but also with her firm 
conviction that all would yet be put right, to the quiet village of 
Moulsford, on the river Spedway, where, under the guardianship 
of an elderly aunt, she could feel that she breathed the same air 
with her imprisoned lover, and would be within a dozen miles, at 
most, of the dread convict establishment of Talkham, where he 
was doomed to horrid drudgery for half-a-dozen years to come. 

One summer evening, as the twilight was deepening into night, 
and when she was thoughtfully pacing the narrow gravel walk of 
her quiet garden, she suddenly heard herself called by name, and, 
turning, met a sight which ‘sent the blood with a rush to her 
pallid cheeks. 

‘Algernon !” she cried, and would have fallen into the arms of 
the man standing before her. He had the face and figure of her 
convict lover—of Algernon Holmes—of 3798a, Algernon Holmes, 
sentenced just a year back for obtaining goods by fraud. 

* Algernon! Algernon !” she repeated, “ for pity’s sake, tell me 
how you come here. Do not repel me. Am I not your own love 
now and for ever ? ” 

Strangely enough her visitor, with a gesture of command, still 
kept her at a distance. 

“Miss Welwyn,” he said, ina slow, solemn voice, which fell 
harshly on her ears, “you see before you a miserable, conscience- 
haunted wretch, one who for twelve months past has known no 
happiness night or day, who has been perpetually tortured with 
consuming regrets. Miss Welwyn——” 

“ Why so formal, Algernon; have I not told you there shall 
never be any change between us ? ” 

** Miss Welwyn, hear me out, I beg. I have come hither, not 
without peril, to make a full confession. I x 

“Ah! you were really guilty? Oh, my dearest love, why did 
you withhold the truth ? I would have forgiven you even then, 
as do now freely and from the depths of my heart.” 

“Tam guilty. J, Miss Welwyn, but not he.” 

“Dear Heaven!” cried Lilian, “ what strange mystery is this ? 
Surely, surely you are Algernon, my Algernon Holmes? If not, 
for pity’s sake who are you ?” 

‘His double.” 

Lilian started back. 

‘Let me go on. I can explain in half-a-dozen words. Yes—I 
am the very double of Algernon Holmes, his very counterpart, 
his living image as you see. Standing side by side you could 
hardly tell which was which; but apart one might easily be taken 
for the other. Returning from abroad, where I had spent many 
years, I suddenly came upon the knowledge of this extraordinary 
resemblance. I was nearly penniless: Algernon Holmes was a 
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prosperous city agent for piece goods, thoroughly respected and 
well-to-do. Upon this I worked. With much caution, and | think 
no less skill, I went round the trade and, personating Holmes, 
bought largely on his account. Then through an accomplice in 
his office, I managed to abstract the goods as delivered and the 
invoices with them. The goods I disposed of as Holmes, but the 
money went into my own pocket. Suddenly the fraud, mine, not 
Holmes’s, although he had to bear the brunt, was discovered. 
When called on to pay for the goods he repudiated the orders ; 
nay, he positively denied that he had ever received them. A 
dozen people swore to his identity in the various warehouses where 
T, not he, had obtained the goods. Dozens more swore to their 
disposal by him; really me, and not him. The evidence was 
ov erwhelming, and when the blow fell he was sacrificed, as ‘you 
know.” 

“Villain! base villain!” cried poor Lilian, almost at a loss for 
words to express her loathing and disgust. 

“Stay, lady, do not overwhelm me with reproaches. At least 
hear me swear to make all the restitution in my power.’ 

* You will give yourself up to justice, and avow your crime? 
It is the least you can do; and at once. Algernon Holmes has 
suffered cruelly and wrongfully long enough.” 

“No, Miss Welwyn, I will not give myself up—bear with me 
yet another moment. I might not be believed if I did. But I 
will try to atone for my fault in another way. I am prepared to 
take Algernon Holmes’s place in prison.” 

Lilian looked at the man in amazement. 

‘“‘ Impossible,—you do not mean what you say, and if you did, 
how could you accomplish it ?” 

“That’s my affair. But the substitution once effected, the 
rest would be easy. Holmes suffered for his likeness to me; who 
is to say in prison that the convict Padgate is not the convict 
Holmes ?” 

“Fat this plan will do nothing to restore Algernon his good 
name. Your atonement must be open and full, or it will not 
serve your victims much.” 

“Pardon me,” said Padgate, with a | perceptible sneer, I must 
make the atonement in my own way.’ 

“But I can denounce you and I will. The whole truth shall 
be known within twenty-four hours.” 

‘* By which time I shall be hundreds of miles away. No, no, 
Miss Welwyn, you must come to my terms. After all, remember 
what I am offering—freedom, absolute freedom, for Mr. Holmes. 
Your marriage—you see I know all—could come off abroad, and 
you could live there happily for the rest of your days under 
another name.” 

“Ts this all your boasted repentance can bring forth ?” 

“‘Remember also, my dear madam, that I shall have to remain 
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726 THE CONVICTS DOUBLE. 


in Mr. Holmes’s place six long years in a convict prison—surely 
there is some atonement in that.” 

Lilian could not deny the force of what he said. No man 
would offer to go to prison for another, even although that other 
had been sentenced for his crime, unless he was desirous of 
making some, if not all the reparation in his power. 

‘“ But suppose I accept,”—she still half hesitated—* what 
security have I that you will carry out your promise ? ” 

“Do not hand over all the money until Mr. Holmes is once 
more at large.” 

‘¢ Money ? Lam to pay you then for your disinterestedness ? ” 

“Of course a job of this kind cannot be done for nothing. 
Indeed, it will cost a great deal of money.” 

‘* How much ?” 

“T calculate about five thousand pounds. One thousand at 
once, the remainder when Holmes is free.” 

Lilian overcome with great joy at the chance of effecting her 
lover’s release, did not pause to haggle about terms, or to weigh 
the chances of this man keeping his word. With a woman’s 
quickness she guessed that the bulk of this large sum would go 
into Padgate’s own pocket. He was setting restitution, in fact, at 
a very high figure. What matter? Lilian was rich and she 
could afford to risk five thousand pounds and more in such a 

‘aulse. 

Padgate insisted upon receiving the first instalment, in specie, 
within a week, and Lilian had to use all her address to get 
together so large a quantity in gold. But she obtained it in 
various sums, and one evening, again meeting him in the garden 
by appointment, paid over the whole to P adgate who promised she 
should see him at regular intervals to report progress, and warn 
her when the hour of Holmes’s escape was close at hand. 

His plan of action had been long matured. He had calculated 
the risk and concluded the five thousand pounds would be worth 
it. Two days after he had received the first thousand he went 
down to Talkham, disguised, and took up his quarters at the small 
railway inn. Next morning he was up and dressed soon after day- 
light, and from his window, which commanded the station, he 
watched all arrivals for the early up train. The people he 
expected did not appear that day. Next morning and the morn- 
ing after he watched as before. On the fourth morning a 
four-wheeled cab was driven up, from which emerged three pas- 
sengers. ‘Two were dressed alike, in new suits of dark corduroy 
with bulgy round-topped peaked caps, the third was in the uniform 
of a prison-warder. 

Presently Padgate strolled down to the station and took a third- 
class ticket to London. 

The two men in corduroys were by this time ensconced in a 
carriage, and the warder stood guarding the door. Just as the 
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train glided off he handed them their tickets and bade them 


good-bye. 


“Keep out of mischief now,” he said pleasantly, “ we don't 
want you back on our hands, remember that.” 

i, agging ain’t so pleasant that we want to come back Father 
Boag,” cried one of the two recently-released convicts, for such 
they were. “It’s the bobbies as won’t leave us alone. But good- 
bye, master—we don’t owe you no grudge.” 

The other joined heartily in this friendly farewell, and they 
both waved their caps at Mr. Boag as the train left the platform. 

The whole scene had been observed by Padgate, who was in the 
next carriage. At the first stoppage he got out and entered the 
compartment occupied by the convicts. 

“Been long at the boat ?” he asked presently—(“ boat,” is 
thieves’ slang for penal servitude). 

‘* Who’s been at the boat ?” growled one, “ what boat ?” 

“°’Pshaw man, I’m fly—lI ought to know liberty-clothes when 
I’ve worn ’em myself. [ve done my ‘bit’—a four-stretch one at 
the Steel (Drill bank) and three at the Farm’ ’_( Hartmoor). 

‘“* No offence taken or given—got any ‘snout’? ”—(tobacco). 

Padgate produced a well-lined cigar-case, which the others 
grabbed at with the avidity of smokers long debarred from the 
use of the weed. 

Some time before they reached London he had all the particu- 
lars he needed. They both knew Holmes. He was a chaplain’s 
man—a lily-livered swine, who was pointing for a snug billet in 
the “ farm ” (hospital ) where he'd do all his time on his head. 

“Is he off the works, then ?” asked Padgate, anxiously. 

‘Not by no means, peer won't be yet awhile—the blokes can’t 
break the rules, sinued he’ll have to serve another year with 
Scrooby’s gang in the clay, before they can give him an inside 
job.” 

* Scrooby ; I think I know him. A big, noisy man who was 
once at Portland ?” 

“The same—a downright nigger-driving, heavy-handed, hard- 
mouthed son of a gun.” 

“ Straight ? won’t he do a bit of stiff? Holmes is an old pal, 
and I'd like to pass him in a couple of carters, and an ounce or 
two of snout.” 

** Scrooby’s the biggest trafficker in Talkham.” 

“‘ What’s his gang ? How can I get at him.” 

“ Scrooby’s got the platelayers’ party. They’re mostly all about 
the island. But they won’t let a stranger on to the works. You'd 
best collar him after the recall bell, when he’s early night off. You 
know him by sight | you say ?” 

“Yes, perfectly.” 

“ Well, you meet him alone somehow and say ‘ muffins for tea’ 
—that’s the password. He'll do all you want then.” 
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728 THE CONVICTS DOUBLE. 

Padgate, after leaving the ex-convicts, returned to Talkham, 
prepared to carry out his instructions. The very next evening he 
waylaid Mr. Scrooby as advised, and opened the business. The 
warder was cautious, at first he would only meet Padgate at 
night, late, at the other end of the town. But he soon became 
perfectly complaisant and was good enough to accept a couple of 
five-pound notes from Padgate on condition that he conveyed to 
the convict Holmes three sovereigns and a pound-and-a-half of 
bird’s eye. 

Relations established, Padgate proceeded very cautiously to 
break the more serious affair to Scrooby. It was a delicate and 
difficult business. Trafficking between convicts and their friends 
is a ticklish matter enough, with penalties attached, but to be a 
party to an escape was an offence heavily punished by the law. 

Scrooby, knowing the danger, was most virtuous. He had con- 
sented to pass in tobacco because his heart bled for the poor chaps 
in his charge, and he could not resist the chance of alleviating 
their miserable condition. But to help them to break prison— 
there his honour was at stake. No, it could not be done; not at 
no price! and if Mr. Wright (Padgate’s assumed name) wanted 
it done, he must find some one else, for Ephraim Scrooby couldn’t 
put his hand to the job. 

Padgate seemed to fancy, and rightly, that he had not yet made 
a big enough bid. He had offered two, three, even four hundred, 
half down, half afterwards, but Scrooby still stoutly refused. 
The bribe was then raised to five, and, at length, six hundred, 
and Scrooby at last obviously wavered. Padgate felt that by 
playing on+ more card he might clench the whole affair. 

Could Scrooby meet him one night in London? There was a 
quiet crib near Drury Lane where they could talk without fear of 
interruption, and then, if they could come to terms, he (Wright) 
was prepared to stump up at least half the swag. 

Scrooby agreed, and, having got two days’ leav e, was punctual 
at the rendezvous. He had to wait half-an-hour and more, 
chafing and somewhat uneasy at the non-appearance of his friend. 

Then he heard his name mentioned, and the door of the private 
room in the “ crib” opened, and in walked— 

The convict, Algernon Holmes! 

Scrooby almost fell from his seat with astonishment. 

‘Out! Escaped! How the mischief did you make your guy? 
What brings you here? You'll be nabbed as safe as eggs is eggs, 
Holmes.” 

‘“‘ As safe as eggs is eggs my name isn’t Holmes,” cried Padgate, 
laughing. 

“Well, well, it’s the name you went by yonder down at our 
hotel.” 

“T never was at your hotel, my friend; never in my whole 


life.” 




















































THE CONVICTS DOUBLE. 729 

“Good Lord, you do cut it pretty fat. D’ye mean to say that 
you ain’t the convict 37984, Algernon Holmes ?” 

“] mean to say that Iam not. My name is Ferdinand Wright, 
who has had several dealings | with you at Talkham, and who 
hopes to have one or two more.’ 

“ Wright! not Holmes! Never! What a game! Why you are 
his living image !” 

“Exactly. No one would know us apart. That’s my little 
game. You let Holmes go and I take his place. Now do you 
bite, eh ?” 

“Well, I can’t say Ido. Why are you so keen about becoming 
a ‘lag?’ Holmes has got five or six years still todo. Are you 
game to be locked up all that time ?” 

“ That’s my affair; but I may say that I am to be paid hand- 
somely for my trouble. But, come, do you see your way now to 
letting the other chap go ?” 

“ Of course I do; it'll be all plain sailing now. All we've got 
to settle is the time and the place for the exchange.” 

“ That’s easily done,” said Padgate; “let’s arrange before we 
part.” 

A day or two later, the contractors on the great basin works 
going forward at Talkham dockyard, adjoining the part where the 
convicts were labouring, took on a new hand—a red-headed, red- 
bearded man, with a stoop in his shoulders and a slouch in his 
gait. But at was well recommended, and he was a busy, indus- 
trious body, ready to tackle any job. All he asked was to be 
kept clear of the convicts. He couldn’t abide ’em, he said. 
The mere sight of the long lines, gang following gang going to 
and returning from labour gave him a shudder. But now and 
again he unavoidably came across them in his daily work—he 
was a platelayer—and the various tram rails, some belonging to 
the contractors and some to the convict department, here and 
there overlapped. 

One day he came suddenly to the time-keeper’s box, and asked 
for his money—wouldn’t stay another minute. Had been bully- 
ragged by the lags, and the officer, Scrooby by name, was just as 
bad. He wanted to be paid what was due, and make tracks. 

The paymaster refused to settle with him until pay-day, and he 
reluctantly consented to remain on the works till then. But he 
would not stand being chaffed by the “ lags,” he repeated; if he 
was he’d sooner forfeit his wages and go clean away. 

Something of the kind must have happened, for one fine morn- 
ing he was missing from the tally, and although there was seven- 
teen and ninepence owing him, he never turned up again. The 
red-headed navvy was Padgate, but it was Holmes, not he, who 
had disappeared. 

The exchange of characters had been made without difficulty 
through the connivance of Scrooby. Towards evening, half-an- 
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hour before the convicts were marshalled home, Padgate managed 
to secrete himself in an empty brick-kiln. Scrooby had his party 
by previous arrangement working close by. For ‘Holmes to slip 
in, change clothes with, and assume the red wig and beard of Pad- 
gate, and for the latter to slip out, fully disguised in the garb of 
a convict, was the work of a very few minutes. Padgate fell 
naturally into Holmes’s place as the recall bell rang, and Scrooby, 
as he passed the principal and chief warders, gave his right num- 
ber of men. He had still seventeen in charge—only he and Pad- 
gate knew that they were not the same seventeen to a man. 

Nothing was wanting to the complete success of the plot but 

the withdrawal of Holmes. This he effected easily after dusk. 
He was now the red-headed navvy, and no one hindered his move- 
ments in the least. The policeman on duty at the entrance gates 
gave him a short good evening as he slouched out of the enclosure, 
and he as shortly replied. From the works to the town was a 
good step, but Holmes found the road easily, and reached the 
railway station by seven. Here he took a third-class ticket to 
Moulsford, where Lilian awaited him, having prepared in advance 
a further full change of clothes. The same night, urgency giving 
wings to their movements, they passed to Dover, and were in 
Paris by daylight next morning. On the second afternoon they 
crossed the frontier to Hendaye, and, once in Spain, could defy 
pursuit. The British Consul at Santander joined their hands as 
soon as the usual formalities had been observed. 

Let me return to Padgate. Lest the reader should form an 
exaggerated opinion of his self-sacrifice, it is better to say at once 
that he had no intention of making a protracted stay in Talkham 
prison. It was not from an excess of good feeling that he had 
originally conceived the ingenious idea of taking his victim’s 
place. He looked rather to the substantial sum (4 5000) which 
he had yet to receive from Lilian when her lover should be free, 
and which she now arranged with her bankers should be paid to 
the order of Richard Padgate, in accordance with the plan devised 
by that astute gentleman. He also counted upon an almost im- 
mediate release. He meant to make the whole story fully known, 
and then claim as an unconvicted man to be set at large, trusting 
to escape before he could be arraigned for the crime he confessed. 
They had no right to keep him in durance at Talkham. Holmes 
had been sentenced, not he. 

Accordingly, Padgate, to whom the interior of convict prisons 
and their routine were not entirely new, asked with much in- 
sistance to be taken before the governor at once. It was not to 
Scrooby that he applied. Convicts are not always under the same 
warders upon the works as they are inside the prison, and the 
officer who took charge of Padgate as he was marched to his cell, 
instead of being suspicious as Scrooby would have been, merely 
laughed at him. See the governor at that time of night! why 







































THE CONVICT’S DOUBLE. 
the governor was at dinner, and could not be disturbed. Besides, 
noon was the hour, as Holmes well knew, for interviews with superior 
authority. Padgate, however, as I shall still call him, continued 
to insist, and with so much pertinacity that the warder thought it 
safe to pass on the request to his chief. 

“What’s the matter with the man?” asked that functionary, 
abruptly, as he came to Padgate’s cell door; “ what have you got 
to say so particular? Isn’t it the chaplain you want to see ?” 

“I demand to see the governor,” said Padgate, firmly, but not 
respectfully, which set the chief warder against him. 

“On what grounds? ” 

“7 am illegally detained here. I have never been convicted— 
never sentenced. I demand to be immediately set free.” 

“ Not sentenced. Come Holmes i 

“My name is not Holmes. The convict you call Holmes es- 

raped this afternoon in my clothes, leaving me here in his place.” 

The chief warder stared in utter amazement. 

“Not Holmes? Why I could swear to you among a dozen.” 
(The chief warder was proud of his knowledge of, and memory for, 
faces.) ‘ But we'll ask one or two more. Here Mr. W histle, 
Mr. Wagstaff, Mr. Jervis, and Mr. Kermish—you all know Holmes 
3798A Holmes, don’t you see § ? and could identify him anywhere, 
eh? What’s this man’s name?” and he pointed to Padgate. 

‘37984 Holmes!” said all in turn. 

“ There,” cried the chief warder, triumphantly. “The case is 
evidently not pressing—you can wait till to-morrow before you see 
the governor, Holmes. So take my advice—go quietly to bed.” 

When Padgate at the appointed hour next day was ushered into 
the great presence he found a gray-haired man, with a rather red 
jovial face and a merry twinkle in his eye which somewhat belied 
his magisterial manner. 

“ Well,” said the governor, “* what can I do for you ?” 

Padgate, who had his story pat, went off at score, relating the 
whole of the occurrences from first to last. 





“Call Mr. Scrooby,” said the governor; and, when that officer 


appeared, Padgate was desired to repeat his statement. 

‘Now Mr. Scrooby, you have heard all this—what have you 
to say ?” 

“It’s a gross fabrication from beginning to end. That man’s 
*Holmes; he was never out of my sight or custody all yesterday, 
and no exchange could possibly have been made.” 

“You hear, Holmes? you must admit that your story is most 
improbable.” 

“1 assure you, sir,” began Padgate— 

‘¢ And when I consider that a dozen officers or more can swear 
to your identity I’m afraid I must decline to believe you.” 

‘May I see the director, sir?” 

“Oh, you know about the director do you? Now a stranger to 
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732 THE CONVICTS DOUBLE. 


prison life would hardly ask that—-certainly not a man who came 
here only Jast night in another man’s place.” 

“ Mr. Scrooby naturally will not admit that he let Holmes go. 
It would incriminate him. Please, please, sir, let this matter be 
further investigated.” 

“T’ll tell you what—you shall have pens and paper, and you 
shall make a full statement for the Home Office. Let the Secre- 
tary of State decide.” 

With that Padgate was marched away, but not before he heard 
the governor whisper that he had never come across anything 
more preposterous or more amusing. 

Padgate’s elaborate petition setting forth all the facts was duly 
forwarded to London: it duly passed through half-a-dozen hands 
from junior clerks to senior clerks, and from senior clerks to heads 
of branches, and from heads of branches to Under-Secretaries of 
State, and from the latter to the great Panjamdrum himself. 

By this time it had been docketed and endorsed and added to 
till it became a dossier so tremendously thick that the few words 
finally minuted on it by the supreme chief seemed a most meagre 
conclusion. 

“No grounds,” was all the great man wrote. There were no 
grounds he meant for believing that Padgate was Padgate and not 
Holmes, and that the convict 37984 must continue to be the convict 
3798A until he had served out his time. 

This was by no means the ending which Padgate had antici- 
pated, and he cursed his folly in having played his cards so 
badly. But he was caught like a rat in a trap which he had 
entered with his eyes open, and of his own will and accord. This 
was what chafed and stung him, and to think that he had thus 
put himself in that villain Serooby’ s power. For Scrooby never 
forgave him his attempt to get off scot free by throwing the 
blame upon the complaisant warder. It was a mean trick, which 
no true man, no one but a dirty lag, would have tried on. Pad- 
gate’s story could only be substantiated by Scrooby’s conviction 
for breach of trust, and Scrooby bitterly resented this attempt to 
ruin him. He bore malice, and told Padgate again and again 
that he would serve him out. There are many checks against a 

rarder tyrannically inclined, yet occasion must arise when the 
officer can wreak petty vengeances without detection. Padgate 
had always the dirtiest job in the party ; he was continually “ run 
in” before the Governor for small offences—worse than all, 
Scrooby, whenever he caught the poor wretch alone and without. 
other witnesses, cuffed him, and lashed him with his tongue. 

Desperate hate and rage gradually took hold of Padgate against. 
his implacable oppressor. The thought of the four thousand 
pounds awaiting him if he could get free, and of the life that sum 
would enable him to lead, contrasted horribly with the vile usage 
he would have to endure for nearly six long and w eary years. More 














































THE CONVICTS DOUBLE. 733 
than once he asked to be put to another party and separated from 
Scrooby. It was contrary to rule to comply with such a request, 
unless some good reasons could be alleged. Padgate’s accusations 
of ill-treatment were unsubstantiated, and therefore disbelieved. 
All the convict secured, after much expostulation, was a new 
display of oppression. He was gradually goaded to despair, and 
at length one day, out upon the works, he rushed at Scrooby with 
a heavy crowbar and smote him to the ground. Twice he repeated 
the blow before his fellow-convicts could interpose, or other help 
could arrive. 

Scrooby was taken up for dead, but on removal to the prison 
infirmary he rallied for a time. The doctors, however, said it 
was impossible that he could live. Then, on the threshold of 
death, when asked by those who stood around his bedside if he 
could explain the ungovernable fury of the convict’s assault, he 
confessed, in a few broken sentences, the whole truth. The 
convict was not Holmes, but another man, Padgate, whom he, 
Scrooby, faithless to his trust, had permitted to replace the first- 
named. ‘This confession was duly attested and signed by thie 
dying man. ; 

The story soon got wind, and made considerable sensation. 
Paragraphs giving all particulars appeared in the newspapers, 
and it was in the 7imes, at Malaga, that Mr. and Mrs. Welwyn, 
the name under which they were known, read the full account. 
Holmes saw in it a prospect of clearing his name. He and his 
wife returned forthwith to England, and put the whole matter in 
their lawyer’s hands. Lilian deposed to the full confession 
Padgate had made to her of his guilt in regard to the crime for 
which Holmes had been sentenced. This, taken in conjunction 
with Padgate’s. statements, was considered nearly sufficient ; but 
all doubts were set at rest when the two men were placed side by 
side in the dock, and the witnesses upon whose evidence Holmes 
had been convicted declared that there was a difference between 
the two men, and that their man was Padgate, not Holmes. The 
reversal of Holmes’s sentence followed, as a matter of course. 
He was entirely rehabilitated, and was warmly welcomed by al! 
who knew him when he resumed his name and position in the 
world and in commerce. 

Padgate, when arraigned for murder, pleaded exasperation, and 
although sentenced to death for the murder of Scrooby, the 
capital punishment was commuted to penal servitude for life. 









































A GREAT GERMAN NOVELIST: 


FRITZ REUTER. 





UnpeR the shadow of the ancient Wartburg, in Thuringia, the 

castle that harboured Luther while he was translating the ‘Hebrew 
Scriptures into German, there lived and died a few years ago a 
Grerman novelist. He was, in the most exact interpretation of 
the word, the most popular writer that Germany has produced 
this century. Edition after edition of his writings succeeded 
each other with incredible rapidity. Unknown until 1852, by the 
time he died (1874), huge folios had been written upon him, 

clubs founded for the purpose of the study of his writings, streets 
and vessels named in his honour—the latter carrying, as their 

cargoes, copies of his writings unto all the lands of the earth, 

many of which, unable to read him in his native tongue, trans- 
lated him into their own. There has rarely been witnessed so 
rapid and so great a literary success. And yet the man who 
lived at the foot of Luther’s burg did not write in Luther’s 
tongue. It was in the Wartburg that Luther called into being 
the language that is still spoken in Germany, and is known as 
High German; but the man who wrote under the shadow of 
his castle wrote in the Low German tongue—the speech that 
Luther’s superseded. It was no affectation, no arbitrary caprice, 
that made him express himself in speech that to nine-tenths. of 
Germany is unfamiliar. There is in Germany a certain portion 
of the country, consisting perhaps of a tenth part, where Low 
German is still spoken, where it has entered into the very marrow 
of the people, and is not extracted easily. This language is now 
half-contemptuously branded as “ dialect ;” and, since the railway 
has penetrated into these remote regions, it is no longer spokén, 
as it used to be, by the entire population. But in Reuter’s time 
it was the current vehicle in which the people spoke and thought 
and expressed their curious and marked originality, in a vigorous 
fashion, which the tongue they now affect will not suffer; for 
what is language after all but a reflection of mode of thought, and 
the thought of these Mecklenburg Germans is downright and 
direct. It is not like the modern German—abstract, indefinite, 
hypercritical. Therefore, it is a great, though a common mistake 
to regard Low German as though it were merely a dialect—a 
sort of degraded High German. It is nothing of the kind, it is 
a language; it is the old Saxon German, from which a portion 
of our own English tongue has sprung. Full of what we should 
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eall English words and phrases, without a knowledge of English 
as well as German it is hard for a foreigner to understand. 
And, indeed, a very great number of Germans could not compre- 
hend Fritz Reuter when his books were first issued—many had 
actually to learn his speech. The difficulties, therefore, in the 

ray of his popularity were very great, and at first sight would 
have been thought insuperable. That he overcame them all, 
and in so comparatively short a time, is perhaps the highest 
testimony that can be given to his powers. And the man who 
achieved this is as remarkable as his writings. His life, too, 
is deeply interesting, especially one phase thereof. This is, in 
epitome, a history of Germany in one of her darkest days, darker 
even than the days when she was over-run by Napoleon’s 
troops, for then at least a foe trod her down: in Reuter’s youth: 
she oppressed her own sons. Moreover, it is a chapter of history 
worthy of careful study, for it is full of significant features, and 
bear some ugly analogies to aspects of modern German politica! 
life. It causes us to reflect, and see that, for all her boasting, 
Germany has advanced but. little upon the road of progress ; 
that the people of the Empire are but combating old foes with 
new faces. But it is time we should quit generalisation, and 
proceed to facts. 

There lies in the north-eastern corner of Germany thie 
province, we beg its pardon, the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. It is to this day the Abdera of Germany, and was, 
until quite recently, something in the position of a harbour- 
town which the receding sea has left high and dry. Its people 
lived on as in a dream, or rather they hybernated; it might 
still be the Middle Ages for all they knew or cared—the 
waves of modern history broke all around them, they regarded 
them not. Even one town in the Duchy was indifferent to 
the life ‘that went on in the other. How then should they 
care what happened outside the domains of His Serenity! 
Thus they vegetated, these worthy subjects, fossils, like their 
Grand Duchy; as unalterable, as conservative as fossils, a people 
easy to rule and not likely to give their Duke undue trouble; 
a people whose actions could safely be predicted, for would 
they not do as their fathers had done before them? The 
weather, the state of the crops, the prospects of the harvest 
was all that concerned them, for they were, and are still, an 
agricultural people. And, in those happy times agriculturalists 
did not need to understand the state of trade and stocks in 
foreign lands, in order to sell their produce and to calculate 
their gains. In a word, these isolated people were what is 


called, in expressive, but unclassical English, “Stick-in-the- 


muds ;” bumpkins, who formed the favourite butt of comedy ; 
uncouth, helpless fellows, whom it would seem anyone could 


overreach or bamboozle. And yet, just in this latter respect, 
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the overweening citizen of the world would find himself in 
error. Even the Mecklenburg peasants share with most peasants 
the faculty of being slothful of mind and yet shrewd and 
astute. Closer study than the mere chance traveller would 
care to bestow upon an apparently unattractive population, 
would reveal that, though these people were clumsier and more 
slow of comprehension than the average German, they were not 
wanting in excellent qualities. Thus, they possessed a certain 
form of humour strongly-pronounced, they had much clownish 
mother-wit ; they were receptive, they were sociable, and, above 
all, they were worthy. Still, making allowance for all this, it 
would not occur to anyone that these people could furnish 
malleable and suggestive material for a novelist. And yet it 
is from this soil that Fritz Reuter drew his inspiration, among 
them that he found his material. He is nothing if he is not 
Mecklenburgish; a son of the soil, he has remained true to 
the soil, whose very aroma he reproduces in his works. 

The little town of Stav enhagen or Stemhagen, as its burghers 
valled it in their soft, Low German tongue, lies on the out- 
skirts of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, almost touching Prussian 
Pomerania. Here was born on the 7th of November, 1810, as 
son of the Burgomaster of the place, the boy of whom the 
town was later to be proud. What a funny little place it 
must have been Fritz Reuter has since told the world. A great 
deal of small talk went on in its walls, but it was not 
necessarily malevolent, people really made their neighbours’ 
concerns their own, and each sorrowed or laughed with his 
fellow-townsmen. Life was strangely stagnant in its precincts, 
and so was enterprise. It did not so much as boast of either 
a confectioner’s shop or a band. The passage from time to 
time of a Jewish pedlar hawking his outlandish wares—that 
were regarded with more wonder than we regard the product 
of the South Sea Isles—was enough to disturb its calm existence, 
and plunge the whole town into a whirl of excitement. Such 
romanticism as it boasted was centred in the old castle that 
overlooked the town, and in which lived Fritz Reuter’s godfather, 
the Amtshauptmann of the district, a kindly, admirable veteran, 
whose memory he has preserved in his Ut de Franzosentid.' 

The civil authority of the town, as distinguished from the 
district, was vested in Reuter’s father, a very typical bureaucrat, 
a stern, excellent man, but who had in him nothing that 
was genial, no touch of the poetic nature, and who was, there- 
fore, incapable of understanding his son, whom he nev ertheless 
loved fondly. His phantasy, his artistic instincts, Reuter had 
obtained from his mother, whom he never remembers except 


———— $$ 0 





' Translated, under the title Jn the Year °13, by ©. L. Lewes. The trans- 
lation is excellent. although no translation can give the quaint simplicity of 
the original Low German. 








































FRITZ REUTER. 137 
as an invalid, confined to bed or chair, but whose fettered 
limbs harboured a mobile soul, that aroused in her boy en- 
thusiasm for the great writers of all nations. Such were his 
parents. But in the quiet home in which he grew up, the 
only son, there were other influences brought to bear upon 
him. There was a so-called “Uncle” Herse, an elder of the 
perennially youthful type—an old boy—who initiated Reuter into 
all manner of juvenile games, and shared with him many a 
youthful escapade. He, ‘too, lives and acts in The Year °13. 
Then there was Aunt Christiane, a real relation, his mother’s 
sister, who kept house, attended to the education of the children, 
and permitted them many a little indulgence for which she 
had often to render severe account to the family autocrat. 
Fritz was not sent to school, his father preferred a home educa- 
tion, and the result was, that half-a-dozen inefficient teachers 
experimented upon the lad. The town apothecary taught him 
Latin and history, the watchmaker, French, “Uncle” Herse, 
drawing, and so forth. Then, for a brief space, he was. sent to 
a girls’ school, where he endured much teasing from “these 
little educated Megere,” as he styles them. 

During the early years of this childhood fell the exciting 
time of the wars of Liberation, and even supine Mecklenburg 
was shaken out of its torpor, and shared in the righteous 
battles that freed Germany from the invader; even to sleepy 
Mecklenburg penetrated the news of the doughty deeds done 
by their countrymen, and the little boys in the market place 





played, “Napoleon on the Isle of Elba,” and the “battle of 


Leipzig.” But nowhere did these wars leave so little trace 
behind them as in placid Mecklenburg, which quickly returned 
to its wonted comatose state of petty provincial life. Though they 
had been temporarily roused, neither people nor rulers had eaten 
of the tree of knowledge. The Dukes were as true Mecklen- 
burgers as their subjects, and deemed it as eternally justified 
that they should wield a good-natured sort of patriarchal abso- 
lutism, as it was inbred in the former that they should allow 
themselves to be ground down. 

Therefore, Mecklenburg was unshaken by the terrible reac- 
tion that followed the high hopes of 1813, and life went on at 
Stavenhagen much as it did before the French were heard of. 
Possibly, had Reuter not been so carefully trained by his 
father to observe, had he not kept his eyes and ears so well 
open, he could never have written The Year ’13, for he was 
too young really to recall much of those days. But the one 
thing early inculcated into him by this stern parent was to 
observe keenly, and remember accurately ; and, in after years, 
Reuter must often have thanked him in his heart for this 
careful tuition, to which he owed so much of his later suc- 
cess. For, what makes one of the great charms of Reuter’s 
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writing, is the wonderful tone of vwraisemblance, the curiously 
vivid and incisive touches of reality he is able to introduce. 
But, as we have said, he was too young really to remember those 
days, though he was able to reproduce them as though he could. 
For did not the French occupation, the wars of Liberation, in 
which Stavenhagen fondly deemed it had played an important 
part, furnish the chief theme of talk to its quiet burghers for 
years and years to come? Within the memory of the oldest 
citizen such stirring events had not taken place. Were they 
then likely soon to abandon such a fruitful subject of dis- 
cussion. And everyone would bring his memory to bear upon 
the time: one man would furnish this anecdote, another that; 
one would tell a trait of the hated French, another would glorify 
the German, %.e., the Mecklenburg, valour. What wonder that 
Fritz fancied he had lived through these days in his elder child- 
hood rather than at the time he was but four, and that he was able 
afterwards to reproduce its very mental atmosphere! Mean- 
while his father began to think it time that his only boy’s 

education should be taken out of the hands of dabbling amateurs. 
He therefore took into his house a young theologian, as tutor to 
the boy, and the hand of stern discipline was first felt by Reuter. 
After ‘the mother’s death, which occurred when Fritz was fifteen, 
he was sent to school away from home, and stayed away more 
than three years. This was a period he never cared to recall. 
The rigid rules of school-life were irksome to him. Moreover, 
he was never an eager scholar, and he owned in after-life that 
to that day, whenever he slept badly and dreamed, he would 
fancy himself back in his school-days, thinking he had either not 
prepared his lessons, or that his tutor was holding before him 
a much-corrected exercise-book, with which he finally boxed his 
ears. The only thing for which he showed any taste, or in which 
he took any pleasure, were his drawing-lessons, and he conceived 
the ardent desire to be an artist. Here, however, his determina- 
tion ran counter to the yet harder determination of his father, 

who was resolved that his son should follow in his steps, and be a 
bureaucrat. He also doubted his artistic abilities, and, moreover, 
he regarded an artist’s career as something analogous toa pedlar 
or a mountebank. In short he put his veto upon the plan, and 
even put an end to the drawing-lessons. 

It must have been about this epoch that Reuter fell in love for 
the first time, cultivating the moon a good deal, as he himself 
expressed it, and incommoding Luna with sentimental verses. 
Very amusing, and in a manner touching, too, is his later account 
of this calf-love that buwmed so ardently. It would keep him 
warm even on a cold winter’s night, when, in full ev ening dress, 
returning from a ball, he could spend three long mortal hours in 
the thorny branches of a plum-tree in order to watch through an 
opera-glass, at a distance of 300 yards, the night-light that burned 
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in the chamber of his beloved. A youth, who was so far advanced 
as to fall in love, was obviously advanced enough to go to the 
University, and thither he went in 1831. Rostock, the native 
seat of learning, was selected for him by his father. Here he 
seems to have proved himself a great adept in student practical! 
jokes, but a less assiduous student in jurisprudence. A year later 
he was sent to Jena, then the hot-bed of the “ Young Germany’ 

movement. These ardent young souls smarted under “the disgrace 
of their country, that had voluntarily and abjectly allowed itself, 
after the high hopes and fine, princely promises of the years 713 
to 715, to slip its neck once more in the servile noose of slavish 
thraldom. These youths at Jena rebelled against the bondage of 
an endless number of petty princelings; and it hurt them that 
the Germany they loved so ardently was nothing but a geographi- 


cal expression, of which the reality was an uncountable number of 


petty states, each ruled in more arbitrary and contemptible 
mode than the other. They desired to see a great, strong, 
united Germany; they wished to break the power of hydra- 
headed absolutism. They were not Republicans; with few 
exceptions they were quite willing to remain in the tradi- 
tional bondage, only they desired it should be the bondage of one- 

not of many. There probably rarely was a more truly innocent 
and law-desiring conspiracy; there certainly never can have 
been, and we trust never will be, one that was crushed in a 
more cowardly and disgraceful fashion. But the time when 
the hand of might was to fall on these young fellows, and 
their ardent and, perhaps, foolish hopes, had not yet come ‘when 


Reuter first came to Jena and “conspired” in the shape of 


joining a national club, drinking much beer to united Germany, 
and shouting himself hoarse in songs and cheers for the libera- 
tion of his country. It must not, however, be supposed that 
these Jena students were all of one mind; they were divided 
into two factions, called, respectively, Germans and Arminians 
(after Arminius, or Hermann, the repeller of the Romans), and 
hot words and fierce blows were often exchanged between the 
parties, who could not agree as to the means whereby they 
meant to consummate the ends both had in view. A drinking- 
feast, held in a ruined castle in the neighbourhood, was leshined 
to give great offence to the authorities, who had long had their 
eyes fixed with dissatisfaction upon these student clubs. That 
they should toast “the United Free States of Germany,” that 
they should express hopes for a “Confederated Republican 
Europe,” and cheer it to the echo, was regarded as nothing 
short of high-treason by these purblind functionaries, who could 
make no allowance for youthful enthusiasm and ardour. Reuter 
had never taken a prominent part in these club meetings; he 
only preferred their sociability to the dry study of the law; he 
desired to see his country great ‘and worthy, but he was never 
VOL. VII. FFF 
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looked upon by the party leaders as one whom they took into 
their innermost counsels, or whom they entrusted with those 
political missions, which they naively and innocently fancied 
would free them from their shackles. But the nervous prince- 
lings, who must have smelt in the air the coming dangers of 
"48, and have felt unconsciously that their little thrones were 
tottering, could not permit these youths to dream, and sing, 
and weave phantasies thus unchecked. They sent a contingent 
of soldiers out against them: the clubs were dissolved. Reuter, 
who had taken no part in the excesses, had quitted his faction 
before this date, probably at the desire of his father, and 
was spending Easter, 1833, quite quietly at home, thinking no 
evil. Then occurred at Frankfurt what was really a trifling dis- 
turbance, a sort of town-and-gown riot, but which was magnified 
by the terrified authorities into an attempt to overthrow law 
and order. The disturbers of the peace were apprehended, and 
not only that, but their homes were searched, their papers 
ransacked, their lives traced to their source, and every one 
who was, no matter how remotely, connected w ith the movement 
—every youth who. had emptied a glass of beer to Germany’s 

weal—was placed on the list of the proscribed, and search was 
made for him. For once, there was unity among the German 
princelings, each was willing to give up the offenders in his 
borders. Mecklenburg, however, had held itself aloof; for good, 
sleepy Mecklenburg harboured no conspirators, and since Reuter 
did not classify himself under that head, he heard with regret 
and anger of his comrades’ apprehension, but never dreamed 
there could be danger lurking for himself. With a light heart then 
he set out for Berlin in the last days of October, 1833, with the 
resolve to prosecute his studies at that University. He had not 
been there many days before he was arrested. The German princes 
seemed to take a very pleasure in hunting demagogues, and tracing 
them to earth, it was a new form of sport, and excited their jaded 
appetite ; therefore e, all was game that came intheir way. Though 
much amazed, Reuter at first took his apprehension quietly, it was 
illegal that he, as a foreigner, should be apprehended in Prussia, 
and he thought as soon as this mistake was made known, he 
would be released; moreover, there could be nothing to bring 
up against him, for was he not so little a republican, for example, 
that he had actually fought a duel at Jena because his opponent 
had called the King of Prussia a very mild, bad name! His 
lawyer, too, consoled him that his detention would be short, 
his liberation certain. Alas! neither had counted on the 
perversions of law that were practised, in the name of justice, 

by these terror-struck monarchs and their sycophant servants. 
The youths were subjected to most searching examinations, to 
most compromising cross-examinations; all manner of ideas 
and aspirations were grafted into their minds thet they had 
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never thought or dreamed; every thing, every utterance was 
perverted or twisted into the desired form by the lawyers. If 
a youth had written the words “ Fatherland” or “Liberty” in 
a letter, this was construed as high-treason; and if he had named 
them in a speech it was branded as rebellion. Denunciators 
were invited to come forward, it was a high, fine time for this 
cowardly brood, for tempting bribes were offered, since for sucli 
purposes German statecraft always had and hasmoney. No wonder 
then that persons were found willing to come forward and swear to 
anything the law desired. So true it is, that bad governments 
produce bad people. The upshot was that might was stronger 
than right, and Fritz Reuter was detained in prison awaiting 
his sentence. 

Three years, three long, weary years, did he so wait, the 
Mecklenburg Government making brave efforts to effect his 
release; but already, then, Prussia was stronger than the other 
German states, and she suffered no one to escape her clutches. 

Old Reuter was heartbroken, young Reuter was broken in 
spirit. A touching letter to his parent, written from prison 
on the third anniversary of his apprehension, paints his mental 
state as one of apathy. His courage, his health, his power to 
live and struggle, he tells his father, are broken; he has 
nothing left but a passive courage that enables him to go on 
where he is, but would render him, henceforth, incapable of 
being a fit denizen of the world. Wherefore, he entreats the 
Burgomaster to relax the efforts he has unceasingly made on his 
behalf, and to devote himself, instead, to the welfare of his 
daughters, and give but a passing thought to his wretched 
son. At last came the long deferred, long-expected sentence. 
Two hundred and four of the imprisoned were accused of high- 
treason, of whom thirty-nine were condemned to death, among 
them Fritz Reuter. And for what cause was he to die? Yes, 
the causes would be explained hereafter, said this strangely- 
perverted justice—an hereafter that never dawned. And no 
wonder. The “causes” that leaked out ultimately were so 
contemptibly petty, that even a German princeling must have 
recognised their feeble character. Fritz Reuter had been seen 
to wear, im bright daylight, the German colours, black, red, 
and gold, and had dreamed of future unity. Could there be a 
stronger proof of his revolutionary intentions? At first Reuter 
laughed when he learned his sentence, it seemed too absurd to 
punish, in this mode, so small an offence. He was soon to learn 
its terrible seriousness. Not that he was executed, had he been 
we should never have known the genial novelist. The mercy and 
goodness of Frederick William III. (to speak in official language ) 
commuted the sentence of these unfortunates to life-long imprison- 
ment, while four of them, including Reuter, were graciously let 
off with thirty years’ detention. Thirty years of imprisonment— 
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imprisonment during the prime of life—was it not worse than 
death ? But it could not really be, said friends and relations, the 
king will think better of it, you will soon be released, this is but 
a form. Scant comfort this to Reuter, who, meantime, suffered 
all the terrors and privations of a painful imprisonment. He 
was dragged from fortress to fortress, meeting now with a hard 
and cruel gaoler, now with one a little more humane, and 
being subjected to an inquisition as odious as it was shameful. 
At one place it was the proud boast of the commandant that 
he had invented new forms of torture for his prisoners. In 
all places, light, air, and warmth were withheld from the youth, 
whose silvered head testified to the sorrows that had rolled 
over it. He might be a youth in years, he was an old man 
at heart, broken, as he deemed, for ever. 

It was a very, very terrible time; and that Reuter emerged 
thence not only with his reason, but with his spirits not abso- 


lutely and irrecoverably broken, speaks volumes for their native 


buoyancy and vigour. But how did the incipient traitor spend 
his days? When in better surroundings, where more liberty 
yas permitted him, he drew and painted, he read some books 
on agriculture that came in his way, he wrote poems modelled 
on Byron, whom he adored. But generally the physical sufferings 
were too great, the fevers, engendered by foul air and foul food, 
too frequent, to allow of mental exertion. At last, after five years, 
five weary years, came, not the hour of release, but a partial 
amelioration of his fate. The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg’s 
exertions on his behalf had succeeded so far, that Reuter 
was suffered to be exchanged into a Mecklenburg prison, where 
a less rigid iron rule was practised, where the commandant 
allowed him to share his family-life, and spend the evenings 
with himself and daughters, and go out on parole during the 
day. It was almost liberty, but yet not that sweet ‘thing 
itself. But this, too, was to come at last, long waited for, 
almost despaired of. Frederick William died, and his son, 
to curry favour with a people growing daily more discontented, 
proclaimed an amnesty for the political offenders. Fritz Reuter 
read in the papers how his friends and fellow-sufferers were 
released all round, only he seemed to be forgotten; only for 
him were the prison doors not flung open. No injunction to 
that effect had reached the Grand Duke, who reminded the 
Prussian authorities in vain of the prisoner detained in his 
borders. At length the Duke ventured on the bold step of 
releasing him upon his own authority, and some weeks after, 
when already comfortably ensconced at home, Reuter’s father 
received an official communication from Berlin telling him he 
might soon look to receive back his son. After seven years 


of cruel and undeserved imprisonment Fitz Reuter was at 
length free. 
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In a wonderfully-eloquent and pathetic passage in his novel, 
Ut mune Festungstid (From the Days of My Confinement ), he 
paints his feelings when he first found himself in the country, 
on his native moorland, free, free as the bird in the air, to 
go whithersoever he listed. At first he hardly knew how to 
use this newly-found privilege, he wandered aimlessly hither 
and thither, the mere fact of being able to go about unwatched 
was happiness sufficient. 

‘Seven years,” he writes, “lay behind me, seven woesome 
years ; they lay upon my heart heav y, like hundredweights. . . 
What they had availed me, that lay buried in my heart under 
a mass of hatred, and curses, and horrors. I dared not touch 
them; it was as if I were to tear-open graves, and play with 
skulls and crossbones. What was [? What didI know? What 
could I do? Nothing. What had I to do with the world? 
Nothing ; once more, nothing. The world had gone on in its 
wonted, crooked course, without missing me; as: far as it was 
concerned, I might go on being in prison, and as far as I was 
concerned also. In the fortress they had enslaved me, but they 
also bestowed on me a garment, the fire-coloured robe of grim 
hate ; now they had stripped me of this, and I stood here-—free- 
but stark-naked, and thus I was to go out into the world.” 

Would that he had indeed brought nothing out with him 
from these seven weary years. He brought more than he knew 
he. brought thence a broken constitution, an impaired digestion, 
and, worst of all, a tendency to drink. Yes, the sorry truth 
must. be told, Fritz Reuter came back a dipsomaniac. Not that 
he was always or often drunk. It might often be weeks, and 
even months, that the hideous c1 ‘aving was not upon him. He 
struggled with all his might against the terrible foe, he sub- 
mitted to every proposed cure, he shirked no privations, no 
efforts to conquer this tendency. In vain. When the enemy 
was upon him he had to succumb, and awful were his sufferings, 
moral and physical. There was no disguising the fact—tyranny, 
injustice, confinement, privation, had made a drunkard of Fritz 
a and what career was open to such an one? His father 

ras bowed down with grief, and tried to cure him, in vain, by 
uapeliilais Once more he prohibited him from being an artist, 
and sent him to Heidelberg, to pursue his judicial studies. But 
how can a man be a student at thirty years of age, moreover 
when he has seven years’ of imprisonment behind him? At 
Heidelberg, Reuter succumbed more deeply to his temptation, so 
that his father recalled him, and set him to learn agriculture, 
hoping much from the good effects of an out-door life. And 
Fritz Reuter applied himself with energy to his new career; he 
got on fast, he gave satisfaction to his masters, but alas! there 
was no abiding-place for him, for, ever and anon, the disease of 
drink took hold of him, and struck him down, helpless. 
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Fritz Reuter would probably have perished under this vain 
search after a livelihood, had not two agents come to his aid ;— 
these were Love and Friendship. He had fallen in love with 
a country parson’s daughter, Luise Kuntze, who was earning 
her livelihood as a governess. She would not listen to his 
addresses. Her friends would not hear of then she 
sacrifice herself to a drunkard? But Reuter saw she was not 
indifferent to him, and for her sake he resolved to make new 
efforts. And, in this resolve, a trusty friend, Fritz Peters, was 
to aid him. He was a farmer, and he offered to Reuter his 
house, as an asylum and a home, where he could learn agri- 





culture. So time went on, but matters did not mend much. 


Then, in 1845, Reuter’s father died, leaving to the son, whom 
he had almost arded, a mere pittance, wherewith he could 
not buy himself a farm. Thus his last hope of earning an 
honest livelihood was destroyed. 

“Fritz is a good-for-nothing,” was the unanimous verdict 
of his father and friends; “he is a drunkard, and what good 
can come of a drunkard?” What would have become of him 
but for kind Fritz Peters it is difficult to think. But Peters 
bade him remain where he was, and so Reuter stayed in that 
peaceful farm-home, the favourite of all, the uncle and_play- 
mate of the children, the friend and adviser of the elders, 
whom he helped in their work, and amused in their play 
hours, reading to them the writings of his favourites, Dickens and 
Shakespeare, “and Walter Scott ; instructing the little ones—the 
general factotum of all, to whom all looked for aid and sym- 
pathy, on whom all the household leaned. And when his sad 
disease took hold of him, all were lenient, they knew it was 
disease, not vice, and patiently they nursed him through the 
paroxysms of pain, and helped him to regain mental health. 
So the years wore on, and still every attempted cure proved 
hopeless, still Luise withheld her consent. At last, in 1847, she 
gave it, grudgingly, and in fear—and who can wonder at it or 
blame her, for what had this man to offer? Not even an 
assured means of subsistence. Meanwhile, the year of revolution, 
1848, came, and Reuter’s old hopes for Germany revived. He 
joined the mild revolutionary faction that uprose in Mecklenburg, 
demanding for itself only the most elementary rights of man. 
He was not without hopes that some assured post might fall to 
him under the expected new régime. But the new régime was 
only the old one slightly modified. Reaction had Germany once 
more in her clutches: the hopes and bloodshed of ’48 were again 
in vain. Reuter returned to the Peters’s home, and then ‘set up 
farming in a small way on his own account. He was now forty 
years of age, and, as yet, had found no career; no abiding- place ; 
and of marriage there was no prospect. At last, in despair, he 
bethought him of teaching, and, in 1850, he remov “ed to the small 
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town of Treptow, to give lessons at twopence an hour, and be only 
too thankful to get. this pittance. It was hardly-earned and 
meagre bread that he gained thus, but hope was alive once more 
in his heart—that hope which he says “is as bold as a bee, it 
approaches every flower and bears from each some honey.” And 
hope made him think he could marry on the pittance he earned, 
val hope made Luise yield to his reiterated requests, though she 
assented not without some qualms, for she had seen him suffering 
under the worst forms of his disease, and what assurance was 
there that this would not increase in violence, and render her 
life unhappy as wellas his own? She did not succeed in allaying 
the evil demon that periodically seized on Reuter and held ‘him 
in his clutches, but she did succeed in healing the wounds of his 
heart, inf bringing sunshine into his life, in giving him an in- 
centive to work, and live; yet more, she gave him confidence to 
attempt to give practical execution to wild day-dreams that had 
for some time been coursing through his brain. 

It had been denied to Reuter to be an artist, but might he not, 
perhaps, be a poet, an author? It seemed to him sometimes as 
if he might ; and had he not already been established as household 
laureate at the Peters’s? Did not both children and elders hang 
entranced upon his lips when he narrated to them, in his broad, 
Low German, the quips and cranks of his countrymen, embellished 
by his imagination ? Would the world at large perhaps listen 
also thus open-mouthed? What if he made the attempt? It 
was a bold one, undoubtedly. He did not disguise this fact from 
himself, but had not Klaus Groth just ventured to sing in the Low 
German language, and to sing with success? Suppose he, Fritz 
Reuter, ventured to narrate, and if his narrating could bring some 
grist to the mill, some pennies to the idyllic but poor household 
at Treptow, why, so much the better, so very much the better. 
Luise, encouraged, cheered; until every evening, after he had 
been teaching some seven or eight hours in the day, Reuter 
would sit down beside his wife and write down the merry stories, 
the whimsicalities he had so often narrated with effect. When 
he had done writing he read the result to his beloved wife, and, 
if she approved, why, he held the whole world must. The whole 
world? Yes, perhaps ; ; but how about the publishers? They 
did not see their way at all to publishing stories told in the 
Mecklenburg dialect, that could appeal only to a Mecklenburg 
audience—supposing they found an audience at all—which these 
wise men thought more than doubtful. They all declined with 
thanks, and Fritz Reuter -found himself with his MS. on his 
hands. “I will publish on my own account,” he suddenly 
announced to his astonished wife; “friend Schyider will lend me 
the needful money.” “But, Fritz, we shall be ruined.” “No 
child, we shall not. I have well considered the matter, and | 
shall even print a large edition.” Luise was nervous and 
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anxious, and so was her husband, for all his assumed self- 
confidence. I have lying before me an unpublished letter 
from him, written at this time, in which he invokes the kind 
aid of a literary friend in making his modest brain-children 
known, and speaks with much diffidence of their probable success. 
He also asks his friend to make him acquainted with any funny 
characteristic stories that may come in his way, saying :— 
“Stupidities enough come to pass in this corner of the world, 
but witty stupidities are rare.” 

Well, the book was printed and bound, and the whole 
edition sent to Reuter. He sent out specimen copies to book- 
sellers, and, behold, slowly, but surely, order after order flowed 
in, until at last it was the Reuter couple’s day’s work to pack 
and invoice them. She packs until her hands are hard with 
weals. ‘ Never mind, Luise,” he says, “you shall have a silk 
dress.” And in six weeks the edition was sold, and a by no 
means contemptible addition made to Reuter’s income. The 
pair laughed and cried for joy. But now the success must be 
followed up. Yes, but success had given Reuter confidence, 
and this was an easy task. His head was overflowing with 
stories that only needed to be put down on paper. 

Thus Fritz Reuter had at length found a groove for himself, 
and in the autumn of life there dawned for this sorely-tried 
man a second youth. 

From this period, till his death, Reuter’s life was one of 
happiness and success, only clouded over at intervals, that 
happily grew rarer and more rare, when his fatal demon 
seized him. He devoted himself entirely to writing, now 
in verse, now in prose, and gradually his fame spread beyond 
the borders of the Low German tongue; a perfect furore arose 
for his writings, and whoever was in Germany at the time 
his Olle Kamellen were first published, grew almost wearied 
by the enthusiasm they evoked. ‘There was no longer any 
need to hawk his own wares round to the publishers, they 
were only too eager to get them; but Reuter had learned how 
profitable publishing on his own account could be, and it was 
long before he resigned his works into the hands of these trades- 
men, and then only under the most favourable conditions. 
Steadily his income increased, until he found himself richer 
than he would ever have believed it possible in his 
wildest dreams—so rich that from the profit of his books he 
was able to buy himself a plot of ground in lovely Thuringia, 
and build, according to his own taste, that villa at the ty of 
the Wartburg, of which we have already spoken. In this villa 
was spent the happy close of Reuter’s life—happy, contented, 
peaceful, notwithstanding much physical suffering. His garden 
was his joy, his favourite occupation ; the view from his windows 
his delectation; his self-planted trees, his dearly-loved and 
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fondly-tended children. And not only was he happy himself 
and able to make his wife as happy and comfortable as he 
desired, he also had enough to spare for others, and was able 
to endow his native town with a hospital and a_ library, 
besides doing other good deeds of mercy. To the last day of 
his life he was as boyish, as full of fun as ever. The bitterness 
that a long, unjust confinement would have sown in other souls, 
was banished trom his healthy nature, indeed, had never taken 
deep root. Nor did he bear through life a grudge against the 
authorities who had so cruelly oppressed him. No one rejoiced 
more heartily than he in the events of 1870-71; no one was 
more delighted to hail the unity of Germany, for which he 
had yearned as a lad, to which he had emptied many a 
bumper of beer, as well as sacrificed his youth. How little 
of a republican, of a subverter of order, he was can be seen 
from the fact that he admired Bismarck extravagantly, that 
he never saw that in losing many masters for one, Germany had 
put herself under a yet more crushing iron heel than before. 

It was early in July, 1874, that Reuter was wheeled to 
the window of his villa for the last time, to look upon the 
terrace and gardens he had planted. A few days later ° 
was laid to rest in the quiet churchyard of Eisenach, with al 
Germany to lament around his grave. 

Such this man, whose life-story is surely as touching and 
beautiful as any story he ever told. Of these it is not so easy 
to give the English reader a notion, for their charm consists 
very largely, though by no means entirely, in the language in 
which they are couched, the manner in which they are told. 
Though by no means a local author, for his themes deal with 
features of human nature that might show themselves in al! 
zones, yet they are in a manner bound by time and _ place, 
and especially by the former element. They all treat of con- 
ditions possible only in pre-telegraphic and railroad days, when 
life was more restricted, when there were fewer opportunities 
of getting about, when people’s minds were more concentrated 
upon themselves, and drew all their mental, like their phy- 
sical food, out of the earth that surrounded them. It was a 
small horizon in one respect, but what was lost in width was 
gained in detail. In his father’s home, Reuter had come across 
many an original character, for these petty, restricted conditions 
breed and foster originals, as our larger ones will not, and 
cannot. He had remembered them, and they now served him 
as models. Reuter’s characters are not esthetic, or sicklied 
over by the pale cast of thought or culture. They are mostly 
engaged in a hard struggle for life and daily bread, they are 
chiefly farmers who wage war with nature and bad weather 
who are industrious, not for love of work merely, but because 
they must work to live. Hence they have not much time to 
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philosophise, to analyse their feelings; a good, sound, healthy, 
mental atmosphere surrounds them; they do not moralise, but 
they act virtuously, and, if they fall victims to vice, this 
does not triumph. 

Olle Kamellen is the collected title of Reuter’s most suc- 
cessful works: (2.e., Old Camomile Flowers), by which he means 
to say, old tales, old recollections, useful as homely remedies 
to entertain and refresh. Of these, one of the earliest was In 
the Year ’13. It treats of the time when the German people 
were at last just beginning to think of risiug against Napoleon. 
The scene is laid in Stavenhagen, and depicts, with amusing, 
vivid touches, how the people of the little town found 
themselves obliged to treat the French with civility as their 
allies, while hating them from the bottom of their hearts, 
and never speaking of them without breaking into execra- 
tions. The story ends with the uprising, but the political 
portion is only used as a background, and kept there; as 
ever, in Reuter, the merry predominates. Those Stavenhagen 
burghers were a glad, simple-hearted people, and even in 
war time, even under oppression, their native light-heartedness 
could not be kept in check. But, although so subdued, the 
feeling of the time is admirably reproduced, and the characters 
are presented before us fresh as the creations from the hand 
of a sculptor. They stand out sharp and clear, these worthy 
burghers, incisively outlined, recognisable at a glance. The 
fact was, that Reuter did not create, he reproduced what he 
had seen. The Year ’13 tells of his childhood; the next novel 
deals with the sombrest period of his life, his imprisonment. 
Like all his stories, it is a medley of truth and fiction, with 
the largest intermixture of the former element. In his From 
My Fortress Days, he does not pose as a political martyr; he 
pens no jeremiad, he hurries past the dark pictures as rapidly 
and lightly as he can, he softens down the terrible and dis- 
graceful details—terrible even in his softened form—he dwells 
only on the bright spots, the merry incidents that even this 
life could furnish. Thus he caused flowers to sprout from 
tears, and the sun to shine even in a prison-cell. We find 
it hard to decide whether this story does most honour to Reuter’s 
heart or head. From My Farming Days is the completion of 
this quasi-autobiographical trilogy. In this story Reuter intro- 
duces his readers to farming life, as it was in Mecklenburg 
in the so-called good old days, where the feudal, vassal 
system, retained here long after it had disappeared else- 
where, still lingered, the peasantry belonging to the estate, 
and being the creatures of their landlords, and subject to his 
good and evil pleasure. It is a long story, very long. Though 
compressed in the English translation into the conventional 
three volumes, this has only been achieved by means of 
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unconventional small print. Reuter admits that he did not 
write stories to rule, they are no regulation novels with a 
hero, they lack central figures; they are rather easy narra- 
tives, records of events that might have occurred, perhaps did. 
There is a personal, friendly tone about them—the true epic 
tone—that relates as to a visible auditor. He says himself 
that his books are written for the old, who take up a volume 
to fan away the flies, and to make them forget their worries, as 
they lie on the sofa in the afternoon. There is something 
of the same kind of naive simplicity about his tales that there is 
about the Vicar of Wakefield ; the same quiet, gentle humour, 
the same atmosphere of purity, cheerfulness and gaiety which 
envelopes all the scenes and incidents in that immortal romance. 

In the story of his farming days, Reuter first introduces 
the figure with which his name will ever be identified, and 
which he has made a distinct creation. This is the vain, 
good-natured, half-consciously, half-unconsciously comic, Farm- 
Inspector, Brasig. Who that has read Reuter does not know 
that stout, short man, with his red face, and very imposing 
red nose, which he always held cocked-up in the air; his 
square cap, with the tassel dangling in front; his long- 
tailed, loose, gray linen coat; his striped trousers, his long 
boots, with yellow tops; and last, but not least, his feet, 
which he always kept turned out in an exaggerated first position, 
that made his legs look as if they were fastened to his body 
the wrong way. Inimitably funny, this Brasig, who appears and 
re-appears in most of KReuter’s stories, and who speaks a 
language quite of his own invention; for, with a desire to 
show his superior education, he mixes up High German with the 
Mecklenburg dialect, larding it at times with the remnants of 
French that have survived from the Napoleonic invasion. This 
strange jargon lends itself to inexhaustibly comic turns, while 
being at the same time so skilfully done as to show how care- 
fully Reuter studied his native language and recognised its 
peculiarities. Brasig is constantly made to use and mis- 
pronounce long words—from sheer love of them. He often 
makes absurd mistakes—he is a very Mrs. Malaprop; but he 
does not use. these sesquipedalia for self-glorification, but from 
an artistic liking to hear their sound and roll. 

It is a favourite thing in Germany to compare Reuter with 
Dickens. Apart from the fact that comparisons are odious, 
such literary parallels are rarely worth much. While Dickens 
was, essentially, not only an Englishman, but a Londoner, 
Reuter was not only a German, but a Mecklenburgher—-types 
that are wide asunder as the poles. The one is the chronicler 
of town, and the other of country life. They are only alike in so 
far that both had a keen eye for grotesque and humorous characters, 
but Reuter was more realistic—less exaggerated, than Dickens. 
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Moreover, he never had a side purpose to serve in his writings, 
as was too often the case with the Englishman. Reuter wished 
to effect no social reforms by means of his novels, he wrote 
to amuse, to make people spend some happy hours in innocent 
laughter, of which the world is not too full. Entertainment 
ras his sole end and aim. Once, and once only, he 
wrote a sad tale, with a moral purpose. This is Kem 
Hiusing (No House). It is based upon the terrible condition 
of servitude in which, until quite recently, the Mecklenburg 
peasant found himself, unable to marry without the consent 
of the lord of the manor, who, on giving this consent, assigned 
to him a house. The number of marriages was too often 
regulated by the number of houses unoccupied upon the estate. 
The story treats of a lad who loves a girl, but applies to his 
master, in vain, for permission to marry her. The commune, 
too, w ithholds its consent, and will not give them a house in the 
village, fearing that, as the pair are poor, they might fall a 
burden upon them. The lord then offers to consent if the 
so-called lordly privilege is accorded to him that forms the 
basis of * Figaro’s marriage ”—an odious custom that also held in 
Mecklenburg. This is, of course, indignantly repelled by the 
young jover, and the end of the matter is that, in a fit of 
rage, he kills his master with a pitchfork, and flies to America, 
leaving his beloved to commit suicide rather than survive her 
shame. It is a painful story, as we have said, and not perfectly 
well carried-out; Reuter had no power for the sentimental or 
pathetic. He shunned by instinct the sadder sides of life, and, 
like the sunflower, always ‘turned his face towards the light. It 
is in the naively comic that he excels, and of these stories two 
deserve special mention—Die Reise nach Bellingen (The Voyage 
to Belgiwm) and Dorchlaiichten (His Serenity). The former 
is “excellent good fooling.” Two old peasants constantly 
hear it said in their public-house that their village is behind- 
hand in the new modes of agriculture, and that really no one 
can now properly follow the ‘plough or manure the fields who 
has not studied in the agricultural schools of Belgium. The old 
men have no idea what is meant by this, nor where Belgium is; 
but they resolve that, though it is too late for them, their sons 
shall make up for the deficiences of their own education, and, 
therefore, they will send their young hopefuls, via Berlin, to 
Belgium. The whole village is in a state of excitement on 
learning this resolve and this innovation, and all come forth to 
see them off. Then follow their adventures, which are very 
absurd. Arrived at the custom-house, they want to pay duty on 
themselves as well as on their luggage, and cannot be made to 
comprehend the distinction. Their amazement on first seeing 
the train knows no bounds, and explodes when they see some 
horses put into a carriage instead of before the train. At the 
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first station at which they stop one jumps out to see if the 
horses are changed, and, of course, gets left behind, his comrade 
getting out at the next station to look for him. At last they get 
to Berlin, whose size overwhelms them with surprise. At the 
door of a large house, bearing the inscription “The King of 
Portugal,” they stand open-mouthed, admiring the stately gold- 
laced hotel-porter, who stands in the doorway, and whom they 

conceive to be the king. And so forth; one absurdity following 
another, until they manage to get themselves put into prison, and 
their fathers have to come up to release them. After eight days 
of misadventures, never having reached Belgium, they return 
crest-fallen to their native village, resolved to work on in the 
same groove as their fathers before them, and to make no more 
attempts to attain to culture and cosmopolitanism. 

The hero of Dorchldiuchten is the Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz. Every afternoon it is the practice of this monarch to 
drive through ‘the small country over which he reigns. This 
drive is no long one; he is perpetually being pulled up short at 
the end of half-an-hour by his own boundary line. The descrip- 
tion of this drive is told in Reuter’s happiest vein of fun and 
shrewd wit. The tale hinges on the fact that His Serenity has 
two aversions——a hatred of womankind, and, consequently, of 
marriage, and a great fear of thunderstorms. Now, there are two 
lovers in his dominions—one is the Duke’s footman, the other a 
schoolmaster, and neither can obtain from him the consent to 
marry. The footman, as belonging to the ducal household, 
positively cannot do witiond His Serenity’s consent ; the school- 
master might, but he would in all probability have to suffer much 
from the grand-ducal displeasure and chicane. The course of 
these lovers’ loves hence receives constant checks and hindrances, 
until one day, His Serenity being alarmed by a frightful storm, 
takes refuge in the schoolmaster’s house. The master has to 
soothe and reassure him; and, while doing so, gradually, and 
much against his will, the Duke is forced to give his consent to 
the marriage of the lovers. The plot, it will be seen, is very 
slight, as is usually the case with Reuter, but the happy humour 
that shines on every page, blended now and again with simple 


and true feelings, is inimitably good. This is the great charm of 


Reuter. But he also excels in descriptions, as, for example, in 
this story a sleighing scene upon the frozen-lake is told with truth 
and beauty. Nor must the lovely nonsense-poetry he sometimes 
introduces be forgotten ;—poetry of a kind that resembles Mr. 
Gilbert’s, in his operettas, possessing the same dainty fun, the 
same felicitous jingle, the same exquisite blending of sense and 
nonsense. Moreover, Dorchldiuchten is scarcely a caricature, 
but very typical of what these tiny Courts were like, and what 
they brought forth. 

We have not space to speak in detail of more of Reuter’s 
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tales, but we hope we have said enough to prove that they are 
sui generis. Humorous, they, with rare exceptions, avoid the 
danger of running into broad farce; as outspoken at times as 
Sterne, they are never gross. Naturalia non sunt turpia was 
Reuter’s motto. Wielding a language that had not been a 
literary one since the sixteenth century, Reuter was not bound 
down by the use of traditional written forms and phrases, hence 
each man in using it, so to speak, moulded it for himself, 
and to suit his character and manner of thought. This gave 
much scope to mother-wit—to powerful, downright, and strong 
phrases, and all this Reuter utilised most successfully. He could 
make his speech conform to his characters, as our conventional 
grammatical speech rarely does. Reuter himself always thought 
and spoke in Low German, it was only out of civility that he 
sometimes used to his visitors the High German tongue. But 
it was not natural to him, and whenever he warmed in con- 
versation, or desired to narrate, he unconsciously fell back into 
his native speech, with its fresh, unconventional phrases. No 
one is justified in writing in a dialect unless his material 
bends to it better than to the current speech, unless the 
theme he treats would of necessity be implied in it. This 
was Reuter’s case, and therefore he must not only not be 
blamed, he must be commended, that he used his Mecklenburg 
tongue, even if it has somewhat restricted the area of his 
readers. But this, as we have said, is wide enough. 

No one who has read Reuter but must rise from the perusal 
of his tales refreshed, gladdened, and purified in soul. It is 
as though one had been playing with a child, and had taken 
to oneself some of the child’s happy ignorance of human misery 
and evil. It is a gay, light-hearted, juvenile atmosphere into 
which he takes us, where even occasional sorrows, though 
they call forth tears, leave no deep scar. And yet whence 
had these happy fancies sprung ?—from a heart and brain that 
a seven years’ unjust and cruel imprisonment had sought in 
vain to crush. We read in fairy tales how people are put to 
sleep for many years by malign agencies, and awake to find 
all about them aged, but themselves as young as. ever. Thus 
it proved with Reuter’s imprisonment, his seven years’ painful 
sleep. He came forth with his humour as fresh and unsoured 
as though he had enjoyed a child’s happy slumber. His wisdom 
had ripened, that was all; but at heart he was still a boy, and 
a merry boy he remained till his death. 

And hence it is that his writings possess that rare combina- 
tion, the spirit of rollicking glad youth, chastened and softened 
with the wisdom and mellowness of age. 

HELEN ZIMMERN. 






































A CHINESE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


THE spoken languages of China have long since yielded to applica- 
tion and systematic study; and there are now to be found many 
Europeans who have so far mastered the various dialects as to 
speak them with the accent and fluency of natives. But the 
literature of China has still to be more fully explored. The 
inspirations of her poets, the theories of her philosophers, the 
aphorisms of her essayists, and the voluminous details of her 
historians—all these lie entangled in the intricacies of the written 
language; while the arduous training necessary to their successful! 
unravelment is too often but insufficiently repaid. The foreign 
student stumbles every now and again upon some charming 
metaphor, some strikingly-pointed proverb, or some exquisitely- 
turned passage, full of pathos and poetic vigour. He comes upon 
paragraphs from which it is clear that, in many directions, the 
Chinese have approached very closely, ‘if they have not actually 
attained, to scientific light: and so on ; but more frequently he 
is reminded, during his search, of Gratiano’s grain of wheat in a 
bushel of chaff, for which one may hunt all day long without 
success, and which, when found, turns out to be not worth the 
trouble. 

The special object of this paper is to describe in outline a 
single work. Presuming, however, that the reader is not very 
widely-informed on the subject of Chinese literature, it may be 
desirable to lead up to the starting point proper, with a few 
general remarks. 

The authentic literature of China may be roughly said to date 
from the Confucian era, namely, about five hundred years before 
Christ; and the first Chinese author, worthy of the name, may be 
said to have been Confucius himself. The art of writing had then 
been known for several centuries, and written records of various 
kinds were doubtless already in existence; but these last were, for 
the most part, disjointed or fragmentary in character, and of very 
uncertain authorship. The labours of Confucius were confined 
chiefly to editing a collection of ancient ballads, commonly spoken 
of as The Odes, and to the compilation of a history of his own State 
between the years 722-484 B.c. But the great impetus given by 
him as a teacher of ethics to speculative philosophy, and conse- 
quently to education and scholarship, resulted in the growth and 
development of a national literature which would now, after a 
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lapse of twenty-four centuries, had circumstances been favourable 
to its preservation, have stood absolutely unrivalled in point of 
bulk, even by the most advanced of the book-making nations of 
the W est. This movement was largely aided by the invention, at 
no very distant date, of the hair-pencil, which is still in use, and 
by the improved manufactures of paper and ink, to replace the 
clumsy stylus and bamboo tablet of earlier ages, as well as the 
more recent silk-paper or cloth, and the black sap and brick-dust 
and water, which we are informed once occupied the places of the 
modern materials of writing. But even before these influences 
came into play, authorship was progressing at a rapid rate ; and by 
about 250 B.c. the country was flooded with the productions of 
various writers, some orthodox (7.¢., supporters of the doctrines of 
Confucius), others heterodox, and others again dealing with such 
important topics as legislation, medicine, warfare, and ‘agriculture. 
It was at this epoch that occurred one of the most extraordinary 
events connected with the history of any literature. The ruler of 
a leading State, tributary, under the old feudal system, to the 
House of Chow, seated himself in 221 B.c., after the usual career 
of bloodshed and conquest, upon the throne of China, proclaiming 
himself to the world as the “first universal Emperor.” And, in 
order to mark his accession, as a new beginning in literature as 
well as in history, he issued orders in 223 B.c. for the immediate 
destruction of all existing books, with the sole exception of those 
treating of medicine, divination, and agriculture, and the annals 
of his own family. There can be little doubt that these orders 
were to a great extent acted upon, and that many valuable works 
perished in consequence ; happily, however, within some twenty 
years his dynasty came to an end, and under the auspices of the 
enlightened emperors of the House of Han, the mischief thus 
caused was, toa great extent, repaired. Copies of what we now 
call the “classics,” comprising the writings and sayings of Con- 
fucius and Mencius, &c., &c., were discovered in hiding places, 

where they had been secretly placed by the pious hands of 
scholars, who risked death rather than destroy their precious relics 

of the past; and a great literary revival spread itself rapidly 
and extensively over the face of the new empire. From that 
time until about one hundred and _ fifty years ago, more than 
eighteen centuries, since when there has super vened a period of 
literary stagnation, the productions of Chinese authors were 
numerous, varied, and often voluminous in the extreme. Premising 
that a “book” is the rough equivalent of 50 pages demy 8vo., I 
may proceed to state that in the department of history alone many 
works have been issued extending to over 100 books, or 10 
volumes of 500 pages e each. Ssti-ma Ch’ien’s famous history i is in 
only 130 books; but T’o T’o, the historian, contributed the chief 
part of the histualion of the Sung, Liao, and Chin dynasties, in 496, 
116, and 135 books, respectively. Ssti-ma Kuang’s principal 
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historical work, upon which he was engaged for nineteen years, is 
in 294 books, and Li T’ao, of the Sung dynasty, produced an 
elaboration of this in no less than 520 books. These form many 
instances of the kind. It is the same in every branch of Chinese 
literature ; and I once made a calculation that if all the “ topo- 
graphies ” of the districts and prefectures in the eighteen provinces 
were laid flat on their sides, one on top of the other, the result 
would be a royal 8vo. column more than nine times as high as the 
Monument near London Bridge. And yet topography is quite an 
outlying section of what the Chinese would consider the solid 
literature of China. Novels, hundreds of which fill from six to 
twenty volumes, and form the sole source of mental cultivation to 

many, are entirely excluded from the list. But I will now pass on 
to that particular class which brings us to the subject of this 
paper. 

From about the sixth or seventh century of our era it has been 
customary with the Chinese to collect together items of informa- 
tion on various topics, and, in the absence ofan alphabetic system, 
to range such topics, with their respective details, under appro- 
priate general categories for reference as required. Works in this 
class are usually spoken of as “‘ Encyclopedias ;” and if the term is 
not perfectly accurate according to its application in the West, it 
is a very convenient one to use. The first important. encyclo- 
peedia was issued in A.D. 983, by command and under the persona! 
supervision of the reigning emperor. It consisted of 1,000 books 
in all, and contained quotations from 1,690 separate works—the 
great majority of which are now no longer in existence—arranged 


under 55 different headings, according to the subject-matter of 
each. But every effort of the kind pales before the enterprise of 


the third emperor of the Ming dynasty (4.p. 1403-1425), who 
appointed a commission for the collection, in the form of an 
encyclopedia, of all the best information to be obtained on every 
possible topic from every available source. Three chief commis- 
sioners were nominated, having under them five directors and 
twenty sub-directors to superintend the labours of 2,169 copyists ; 
and when the completed work was at length submitted for the 
approval of the Throne, it consisted of 22,877 books, besides the 
table of contents, which alone filled no less than 60 books, or, at 
our previous computation of 50 pages demy 8vo. to a “book,” a 
volume of 3,000 pages. This gigantic encyclopedia was to have 
been printed, and a copy of it was made for that purpose, but the 
intention fell through in view of the great expense of cutting the 
blocks. ‘Subsequently, two more copies were made ; and from the 
number of scribes employed (100), and the rate at which they 
copied (6 pages a day), multiplied into the time occupied over 
their task (5 years), we can gather that the entire work must 
have contained over half a million pages. Only one copy now 
remains, and that is imperfect, 2,422 books having been lost. It is 
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deposited in an imperial building at Peking, and is therefore in- 
accessible to foreign research. 

There are, however, many other monuments of Chinese industry 
in this direction, and one in particular, which, although wanting 
in bulk as compared with the great leviathan of the Mings, is still 
sufficiently voluminous for ordinary purposes, and possesses more- 
over the immense advantage of being accessible to all the world. 
It is this last work which I now propose to describe. 

The second emperor of the present dynasty, who reigned from 
A.D. 1662 to 1723, signalised his occupation of the throne of 
China by the publication of several remarkable works, any one of 
which would have done credit even to his prolonged reign, and all 
of which were issued under his own immediate superintendence. 
These are (1), the famous dictionary in 40 volumes royal 8vo., 
familiarly spoken of as “ Kang Hi,” and oun, about 40,000 
entries under as many different characters ; (2) a new and en- 
larged edition in 100 books of a well-known but he very valuable 
herbarium, which had been published towards the close of the pre- 
ceding dynasty ; (3) a literary thesaurus in 110 thick volumes, 
“probably,” as Mr. Wylie says, ' “the most extensive work of a 
lexicographical character ever published”; (4) a fine edition in 
66 books of the complete works of the philosopher, Chu Hi; and 
(5) a splendid encyclopedia of general information in 450 books, 
usually bound up, as the copy now before me, in 160 paper- 
covered demy 8vo. volumes. 

This encyclopedia, called in Chinese the Ywan-chien-lei-han, 
was really based upon a previous collection of the kind, but was 
so vastly enlarged and improved, under the able auspices of his 
imperial majesty, that it was issued in 1710 to all intents and 
purposes a new work. The entries relating to the various topics 
contained in the 450 books are arranged under 45 categorical 
headings; so that in order to obtain information on a given 
subject, the subject itself must be first mentally referred to the 
category to which it properly belongs. Search can then be 
commenced in the table of contents for that particular category, 
on reaching which a certain number of pages, varying from 10 to 
20, according as the category in question is comprehensive or 
otherwise, will have to be turned over in further search of the 
subdivision of the general category under which the required 
information may be found. This being discovered and a note 
made of the number of the “book” in which it is contained, the 
final step will be to turn to that book in the body of the work, 
and thence to the subdivision in point. From the moment that 
the position of the subdivision is determined in the table of 
contents, the rest is easy enough; since not only is every book 
carefully numbered on each page throughout the work, but the 
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' See Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 11. 
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categories and subdivisions are also conveniently marked in the 
margin of each page, the latter near about where the thumb of 
the left hand would come in turning over, Chinese fashion, from 
right to left. The table of contents, however, occupies the whole 
of the first of the 160 volumes, its 45 categories with their 
subdivisions filling about 170 pages. Consequently, unless the 
position of the category is known, it becomes necessary to search 
sometimes through the whole volume. 

To the English reader this will doubtless seem a very clumsy 
and impracticable method; and clumsy it certainly is, though by 
no means so impracticable as would appear from a mere statement 
of unqualified facts. It would be endless annoyance to a student 
who might wish to know something about the origin and antiquity 
of the guitar, if, after referring to “guitar” as a subdivision to the 
general category of “music,” he should still be at a loss to know 
whereabouts among the 45 categories this particular one was to 
be found. Such is not precisely the case as it stands in Chinese. 
There is, of course, no simple alphabetic system with its 26 letters, 
where “music” would infallibly be discovered towards the end of a 
list bounded by L and N; at the same time, the 45 categories 
employed are not thrown together promiscuously, without ' any 
attempt at arrangement whatever. On the contrary, they are 
arranged as far as possible in an order which is perfectly familiar 
to the Chinese mind, and soon becomes almost equally so to the 
European student. For, just as the Chinese never speak of 
“sheep and oxen,” or of “north, south, east and west,” but 
always of “oxen and sheep” and of “east, west, south and 
north,” so is there to some extent an acknowledged sequence 
in the categories under which a large number of their works of 
reference are arranged. Thus, on page 1 of book i. of the 
Yuan-chien-lei-han we find the first category to be, and very 
appropriately so, “ Heaven ”—the material sky overhead. As the 
only apparent source of cold, wind, rain, snow, thunder, and in 
fact of all that would be most to be dreaded in nature, the sky 
must necessarily have been the earliest and most important object 
of religious propitiation by primeval man. It is generally 
believed by the Chinese to be a concave atmospheric shell 
covering a square earth; and man, the beasts of the field, the 
birds of the air, trees, flowers, and all living things, are regarded 
as the offspring of this pair, who, in early ages, were indisputably 
the central figures in a system of nature-worship—vestiges of 
which have survived to this day. 

Under the category “Heaven,” the numerous entries relating 
to which occupy the whole of the first “book,” we find the 
following subdivisions: sun, moon, stars, Celestial River (sc. 
Milky Way), clouds, wind, rain, thunder, lightning, snow, 
sleet, hail, dew, hoar-frost, fog, rainbows, dawns and sunsets, 
fine "weather, atmosphere, and the Supreme Void. Each of 
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these has a greater or lesser number of apposite quotations, from 
both poetry and prose, bearing upon the subject-matter, besides 
copious exegetical notes referring to the difficult phrases or 
abstruse allusions therein contained, bringing us down to the end 
of book xi.—through about 550 pages. 

It would be impossible in a limited space, to give even a brief 
résumé of all these and similar entries under other categories 
from beginning to end of the work; nor, indeed, would the result 
prove in general to be very delectable reading. I propose, there- 
fore, simply to run through the 45 leading categories, with 
occasional allusions to the most prominent of the subdivisions in 
each, accompanied by short translated extracts, such as may be 
pointed in themselves, or quaintly illustrative of Chinese manners 
and customs, and habits of thought. 

Thus, passing from the category “ Heaven ” to its first subdivision 
“sun,” we come upon the famous quotation from the Book of 
Rites—“ In the sky there are not two suns: nor two rulers 
upon earth ”—an authoritative statement which still has much 
weight with the literate of China, and puts national equality out of 
the question. It always costs a Chinaman a struggle to apply the 
title “emperor” to any other potentate than to the emperor, the 
vice-regent of God. 

Among other extracts, such an one as the following would be 
thought worthy of record: “The wise man is like unto the 
sun, ‘which is but a small dise and yet illumineth both Heaven 
and Earth. For the wise man’s body is but a small thing, and 
yet it has a light which shineth afar.” 

Eclipses of the sun are mentioned, dating back as far as 
five or six centuries before Christ; and also sun-dials, the in- 
vention of which is attributed to Chow Kung, a famous states- 
man, who flourished about 1150 B.c. But, as a rule, the scientific 
entries are weak ; witness one that tells us how the rays of the 
sun reach 135,333 miles! And another, how the people of the 
country where the sun sets are obliged to beat gongs and 
cymbals every night to drown the noise as he crashes into the 
earth, for fear their young children should die of fright. 

The “Moon” is an important factor in the social economy of 
the Chinese, their year consisting of 12 lunar months, the 
annual deficit of between 9 and 10 days being made up by the 
insertion of an intercalary moon once in every three years. 
Here are some of the quotations under this headin 

“Huai Nan Tzt (second century B.c.) says, ‘The moon is the 
messenger of Heaven. There are objects in it, such as hills, 
rivers, &c. The hollow parts are seas.’” 

“Chang Héng (A.D. 78-139) says, ‘The moon borrows its light 
from the sun.’” 


“Ko Hung (fourth century A.D.) says, ‘At the full moon the 
tidal waves are larger.’” 
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Eclipses are mentioned, and an extract is given from the 
Book of Changes (12th century B.c.): “The moon is always 
full at an eclipse,” showing that the Chinese had begun to 
make observations at least 1,000 years before Christ. Then 
follow some 28 pages of quotations from the best poets 
of all ages, each one having direct reference to the moon, 
which is in fact one of the chief staples in Chinese poetry. ‘To 
attempt translation of any of these would be unjust to the 
authors and their works; it may, however, be permitted to give 
a rendering of a common convivial couplet, illustrative of 
ordinary allusions to the moon: 

“The cup’s in the hand: seize the hour ere ‘tis fled : 
How seldom in life is the moon overhead.” 

The stars have been arranged for centuries in constellations 
by the Chinese, but the Milky Way has necessarily remained a 
puzzle to observers dependent on the naked eye alone. And 
so with all the remaining entries under the category “ Hc aven,” 
Chinese notions as to the various sources of wind, rain, dew, 
rainbows, &ec., &c., being superstitious and childlike in the 
extreme. 

The second category is “Times and Seasons”; and _ this, 
with its 45 subdivisions—such as spring, summer, autumn, 
winter, the dates of festivals, droughts, floods, good and bad 
harvest years, &c., &c., brings us to the end of book xxii. 

The third category is “Earth.” It fills 17 books, and is 
subdivided under numerous headings, such as mountains, rivers, 
lakes, caves, wells, &c., &e. 

Then follow two long lists of entries under “Emperors” and 
‘“¢ Empresses,” respectively, with voluminous quotations referring to 
their duties, virtues, vices, and general behaviour, and bringing 
us, with two brief categories of a book to each on the “Heir 
Apparent ” and “ Imperial Family,” to the end of book lx. Here 
we enter upon “Officials,” one of the longest categories in the work, 


occupying, as it does, no less than 24 pages in the table of 


contents. It consists of a valuable collection of notices relating 
to the various government officials, from which the student is 
frequently enabled to discover the origin and trace the de- 
velopment of the various metropolitan and provincial offices of 
the present day. ,' 

The next is a short category (books exvili.-cxxi.) dealing with 
the “Titles” conferred by the Emperor of China upon deserving 
officers, alive or dead, and also upon members of their families, 
sometimes even when these are no longer living. The question, 
by the way, as to whether there is or is not hereditary nobility 
among the Chinese, involves somewhat: of a fallacy, which may 
be briefly explained as follows :—There are five grades of nobility 
in China, roughly corresponding with duke, marquis, earl, 
viscount and baron. But the heir of a duke would, at his 
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father’s death, become a marquis, and his heir an earl; so that, 
while these titles of nobility are in one sense hereditary, they 
are not so in another, their duration being limited at the outside 
to five generations. 

Category X. treats of the “Administration ” of the empire, and 
comprises a vast number of subdivisions referring to laws, statutes, 
appointments, competitive examinations, punishments, prisons, 
judicial investigations, criminal procedure, &c., &c., many of a 
most interesting character, as exhibiting in a truer and more 
favourable light these too often misrepresented institutions of 
the Chinese people. 

Book cliv. begins a category to which immense importance has 
always been attached in China, viz. “Rites and Ceremonies.” 
Its subdivisions fill thirty books in the table of contents, and deal 
with sacrifices, funerals, prayer, mourning, complimentary visits, 
marriages, fasting, ablution, choice of graves, and so forth. And 
to an ear accustomed to Chinese sequences of thought the very 
name of this last would infallibly suggest that of the following 
category—* Music,” the refining influence of which was held in 
high estimation by Confucius and the early sages of China. 
About one half of its subdivisions refer to musical instruments: 
the lute, guitar, pipes, horn, flute, drum, cymbals, &c.; the rest 
to the origin and meaning of the art, to singing and posturing, 
and theatrical representations, and even to the performances of 
marionettes. 

The next category is “ Literature;” and under this we find 
copious allusions to the old standard classics, which still form the 
only educational curriculum approved by the Chinese people, 
besides numerous subdivisions on all kinds of literary composi- 
tions, the whole concluding with notices of the writing materials 
employ ed, from which much information is to be obtained as to 
the invention of paper and ink by the Chinese. The correlative 
of literary pursuits being “Military” affairs in general, we 
accordingly find this to be the succeeding category on the list; 
and we pass at once from the former more ethereal atmosphere 
into the domain of martial tactics, on land and in the water,! to 
the consideration of generals and of rank and file, their valour, 
their cowardice, their accoutrements, arms, pay, rations, and other 
topics incidental to a soldier’s life. 

We are now at the end of book ccxxix., and here we enter 
upon a “Geographical” category in twelve books, containing 
notices of about 350 different nations, which have been men- 
tioned from time to time in Chinese literature. Mixed up, how- 
ever, with valuable extracts referring to Corea, Annam, Siam, 
Ceylon, India, Turkestan, Japan, &c., &c., we meet with grave 





' By this is meant the famous “ water-drill” of Chinese soldiers, who are trained 
to fight and perform evolutions in the water, supported all the time by a frame- 
work, which keeps about half their bodies above the surface. 
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accounts of countries identical with those visited by Mr. Lemue! 
Gulliver, and many others of the kind, inhabited by women, or by 
men only, or by a race of Cyclops, and similar physical mon- 
strosities. The following category occupies 74 books, and 
consists of a great number of miscellaneous entries, ranged some- 
what vaguely under “ Man.” For instance, the first few sub- 
divisions deal with the mutual obligations between sovereign and 
subject, father and son, mother and son, and husband and wife. 
Here follow subdivisions on bad-tempered and jealous wives, 
concubines, divorce, brotherly love, and friendship; until, with 
book eclix. we come suddenly to the parts of the body and their 
several functions, from which point we pass on through the seven 
passions and the five virtues, to the class distinctions of society, 
man’s duty towards his neighbour, and proper behaviour under an 
infinite variety of circumstances. 

After this we have two books on “ Buddhism,” and two on 
“Taoism,” these being the leading religions of the Chinese; two 
books on “ Spiritual Manifestations,” including prophecy and a 
chapter on dreams, and two more on “ Occult Arts,” among which 
are the art of healing, divination, and reading physiognomies. 
Then eight books devoted to the “Fine Arts”—sc. archery, driving, 
caligraphy, painting, wei-ch’i,' and some half-dozen similar games 
of skill depending on the combination of pieces, besides several! 
others involving co-ordination of hand and eye, such as throwing 
arrows into a long-necked vessel. 

The next two books refer to “Metropolitan Cities,” and the 
following six to the “ Topography ” of the empire ;. after which 
some fifteen books on “Habitations,” including towns, temples, 
monasteries, nunneries, palaces, ancestral halls, country houses, 
inns, public buildings, custom-houses, &e., &e. A category of 
only four books comprises within its limits all the “ Occupa- 
tions and Trades” of the Chinese, the first and foremost of 
these being husbandry; buying and selling at shops, the 
work of artisans, of the pork-butcher, the fisherman, the 
shepherd, the dyer, the potter, the founder, the miller, and 
the weight-carrying coolie, complete the list. Sons are warned 
to carry on the trades of their fathers: “The scholar 
should not sow, nor the husbandman fish, nor the trader nor the 
artisan change his pursuit,” and such is the almost invariable rule 
in China at the present day, the only legitimate exception being 
that of the man who raises himself by his abilities from the 
mercantile to the official section of society. 

Book ccclix. opens with the category “Fire,” which seems to 
have been produced in ancient times, either with a speculum or by 
friction. Under this heading come the subdivisions of beacon- 
lights, smoke, lamps, candles, firewood, charcoal, and ashes ; 
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' A complicated game of calculation, played on a large chequer-board. 
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candles, by the way, appearing to have been in use among the 
Chinese many centuries before the Christian era. The next 
category deals with “ Jewels and Precious Stones”—gold, silver, 
copper, jade, pearls, coral, cornelian, crystal, amber, mother-of- 
pearl, Xe, being mentioned among other s. The last subdivision 
but one is glass, which has of late formed the subject of much 
discussion among sinologues, both as to the origin of the Chinese 
term, po-li, and also as to the date of its introduction into China. 
It was known, at least, as early as the fifth century, and was pro- 
bably an importation from the west, so much ignorance prevailing 
as to its manufacture or composition that some Chinese authors 
have declared it to be ice kept for a thousand years, and thus 
deprived of all tendency to liquifaction. 

“Textile Fabrics” occupy the next two books; and these are 
followed by a category which, for want of a better term, may be 
rendered by “ Regalia.” It includes some of the paraphernalia of 
princes—banners, red umbrellas, seals, tallies, &c., but has also three 
somewhat incongruous subdivisions, namely »Ww eather cocks, armillary 
spheres, and clepsydras. As a coincidence, it may be stated that 
the Imperial Seal of China has upon it a legend identical with 
Dei gratia. Tallies are split tablets of bamboo, half of one of 
which is given to a certain official, and the other half retained by 
the emperor for use as occasion may require. Thus, for instance, 
when the emperor fled from Peking in disguise at the approach 


of the allied army (1860-61), the gate of the city was opened on 


presentation of the half tally, whic th the gatekeeper knew could 
be produced only by or on behalf of his majesty — 
Clepsydras were used in China more than 2,000 years ago, and ¢ 
famous specimen is still to be seen working in Canton. 

Then comes a long category on “Clothes and Ornaments,” 
with endless subdivisions of hats, caps, robes, boots, shoes, shirts, 
jackets, girdles, bed linen, pillows, fans, feather brushes, portable - 
spittoons, bath-tubs, flat-irons, hair-pins, combs, head gear, rouge, 
henna, &e.—a most miscellaneous collection indeed. ‘* Household 
Furniture” fills the four succeeding books, and takes us from 
chairs, tables, and beds, through boilers and kitchen saucepans, to 
plates, dishes, wine-cups and flower-vases. Book cccelxxxvi., which 
immediately follows, is sufficient for all the entries to be found 
under “ Boats,” among which, it is needless to say, that steamers 
have no place. The old junk, with its eternal lines, is there in 
full force; and the information given is devoted chiefly to such 
kinds of sweeps, oars, cables, rudders, and so on, as have been in 
vogue in China for the past twenty to thirty centuries. One 
single book is likewise sufficient for “Vehicles,” under which we 
have a subdivi ision, literally, “ point south chariot.” The allusion 
is to the famous vehicle said to have been given by Chow Kung 
(12th century, B.c.) to the ambassadors from Tonquin, to guide 
them back from China to their own homes, and which is considered 
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by some authorities to have been the precursor of the mariner’s 
compass of modern times.- Other entries deal with carts, sedan- 
chairs, litters, axle-trees, shafts, &e. 

Six books are devoted to “ Foods,” beginning with the great 
Chinese staple, “rice,” and running through cakes, soups, ragouts, 
and soys, to finish up with tea, salt, oil, and wine. The “Five 
Grains” is the next category ; it includes nineteen varieties of corn 
and pulse, the term “ five” being merely a collective one, adopted 
in reference to the principal grains cultivated by the Chinese. 
Then follow two books occupied by “ Drugs” of various kinds, 
among which are mint, betel-nut, and gentian. A single book on 
“Vegetables” is followed by six on “ Fruits,” exhibiting China’s 
extreme poverty in the one, side by side with her wealth in the 
other. Cabbages, onions, and sweet potatoes, are pretty well the 
sum total of the vegetables consumed over tne whole range of the 
Chinese empire ; while the list of fruits contains some of the most 
delicious in the world—plums, peaches, pears, oranges, pumeloes, 
pomegranates, dates, chestnuts, grapes, mangoes, lichees, bananas, 
pine-apples, mulberries, quinces, walnuts, melons, guavas, and a 
host of others. The categor' y of * Flowers” in three books, with only 
about forty species enumerated, does scanty justice to the floriculture 
of the Chinese; the explanation, however, is simply that these forty 
kinds have had the good fortune to be immortalised in the writings 
of standard authors. They include those special flowers about 
which the Chinese poet loves so much to rave—the hibiscus 
mutabilis, the chrysanthemum, the epidendrum, and the camellia ; 
the poppy is also mentioned, and from one of the extracts given 
it would seem that as early as the 11th century the Chinese 
were already acquainted with the peculiar properties of its juice. 

Four books on “ Plants” are succeeded by six on “ Trees,” in 
the latter of which more than a hundred species are enumerated, 
‘ the last of all, the bamboo, being practically the most important 
of the series. “ Birds,” of which the Chinese are excessively fond, 
fill no less than eleven books. The first species quoted, however, 
is the phoenix of romance; then follow their chief favourites— 
the goose (faithful to death), the wild swan, the peacock, the 
magpie, the swallow, and the fighting quail. “ Beasts” is the 
next category, and it opens, like its predecessor, with a fabulous 
creature, the “ kilin,” which some writers have vainly endeavoured 
to identify with the giraffe. The lion, the tiger, the leopard, the 
rhinoceros, the elephant, and the bear, come early on the list, 
which gradually tails off to the horse, dog, pig, and last of all the 
cat. The next category is “ Fishes,” or literally, “ scaly creatures,” 
which includes turtles, tortoises, and shrimps, with sharks, whales, 
and dragons. The final category of all consists of six books 
devoted to “Insects and Reptiles,” wherein we pass from bees, 
flies, and mosquitos, through spiders, centipedes, and scorpions, on 
to the dreaded locust, and, last of all, to the too familiar louse. 
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Here ends this voluminous and, in many respects, valuable work. 
Setting aside all the nonsense and superstition to be found under 
every single heading, in some form or other, from the first to the 
last page of these 160 volumes, there still remains a balance of 
antiquarian and other information, which would well repay the 
labour of any student. To my own copy I have added an alpha- 
betical index in English, so that I am now almost always able to 
turn to any category, and to its subdivisions, with something of the 
rapidity which is necessary to frequent consultation of books of 
reference. In conclusion, I can only say that I shall be well 
satisfied if this brief outline has brought some of my readers to a 
closer appreciation of one of the great landmarks in the literature 
of China. 

SYNOPTICAL TABLE OF THE “ YUAN-CHIEN-LEI-HAN.” 


I. Heaven. | 24. Habitations. 

2. Times and Seasons. | 25. Occupations and Trades. 
3. Earth. | 26. Fire. 

4. Emperors. | 27. Jewels and Precious Stones. 
5. Empresses. 28. Textile Fabrics. 

6. Heir Apparent. 29. Regalia. 

7. Imperial Family. 30. Clothes and Ornaments. 
8. Officials. 31. Household Furniture. 
g. Titles. 32. Boats. 

10. Administration. 33. Vehicles. 

11. Rites and Ceremonies. 34. Foods. 

12. Music. 35. Grains. 

13. Literature. 36. Drugs. 

14. Military. 37. Vegetables. 

15. Geography. 38. Fruits. 

16. Man. 39. Flowers. 

17. Buddhism. 40. Plants. 

18. Taoism. 41. Trees. 

19. Spiritualism. 42. Birds. 

20. Occult Arts. 43. Beasts. 

21. Fine Arts. | 44. Fishes. 

22. Metropolitan Cities. | 45. Insects and Reptiles. 


23. Topography. 
HERBERT A. GILES. 





THE RESCUE OF CHINEHEAD. 





THOSE who travel leisurely in quest of scenery and enjoyment- 
instead of rushing post-haste from one popular resort to another, 
whose charms are well known, much visited, and to some extent 
defiled by orange peel, scraps of paper, and other footprints left on 
the sands of time by numerous ioni 
nooks of singular beauty, which look as though neither sin nor 
sorrow could ever enter within their charmed precincts, and suggest 
to a certain class of minds the peace of a lodge in the wilderness, 
and a life spent in those innocent pursuits of dressing and keeping 





the ground, which our great art-critic declares to be “the chief 


duty and delight of man.” Hill and dale, diversified by noble trees 
and glimpses of sea and sky, appear at such moments more precious 
than any other advantages under the sun; and the mind’s eye 
sees stretched before it an unbroken vista of bliss , which, with food 


and raiment well secured, and a fair share of even the luxuries of 


life tolerably certain, promises to be a renewal of Paradise. 

With some such thoughts as these, a grave, refined looking man, 
with an unmistakably military bearing, stood, about thirty years 
ago, leaning over a gate leading into a neglected domain on the 
Hampshire coast, which he thought, when properly trimmed and 
attended to, would exactly realise his ideal. Tall firs and beeches 
stood on either side the grass-grown drive, and filled the air with 
fragrance, as the summer wind sighed softly among their branches. 
On the one hand they were the mere fringe of a wood which 
clothed the face of a chalky cliff; and on the other they bordered 
a wide pasture studded with oak trees, through which ran a 
rippling stream, which a quarter of a mile further on made for it- 
self a winding descent into the sea, and thus formed one of the 
chines for which that southern coast is famous. The rocks ran 
out right and left, forming a shallow indentation in a larger bay, 
and shutting off all signs of human habitation ; and though there 
were some fishermen’s cottages on the beach, and a steep path 
thence into the tangled wilderness of a garden above, they were 
eminently picturesque without and uncomfortable within, and gave 
a pleasant sense of having neighbours within call if wanted, but 
out of sight unless you cared to look for them ; and the same might 
be said of a small thatched farmstead, with lichened roof and 
myrtle-covered walls, that lay hidden in a dip of the swelling downs 
behind. In the very heart of all this beauty stood a moderate 
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sized house, built of grey stone, with arched doorways and latticed 
bow windows, which, when stripped of some of the ivy and bind- 
weed that hung over them, would command the loveliest land and 
sea-scapes in the kingdom. Seated at one of those you could see 


se 


. . the stately ships go by | 

To their haven under the hill ;’ 

and from another you could watch the squirrels at play in the 
boughs of a great cedar, and glance under it at the two donkeys on 
the “common,” as the broken pasture was usually called, which 
appeared to be its sole occupants. Clearly this was the very place 
Colonel Sinclair wanted; and here he would settle, brmg home a 
wife, and, please God, one day see boys and girls around him, whom 
he would train up “ far from the madding crowd” in the enjoyment 
of natural pleasures, and out of reach of the contamination of a 
world which he was very much in the habit of despising. This 
was his duty in the state of life to which he felt himself called ; and 
for this he had renounced a military career, and listened to his 
childless elder brother, who, while regretting that he himself had 
given no hostages to fortune, had begged his next of kin to come 
home and endeavour to supply the deficiency, by raising up an 
heir to the paternal acres, in a flat midland county, ‘which had been 
the childhood’s home of both. Whether the colonel had ever had 
any experience of love’s young dream was his own affair, and no one’s 
else ; but it was certain that at the moment of which we speak he 
thought he had found the “ equal mind,” which all men who have 
lived single to his age ought to wed. His Mary was a sweet look- 
ing young woman of two-and-twenty, who might reasonably be 
supposed to know her own mind; and he had met her during the 
few months spent in the old county since his return to England, 
where every one connected with him declared that she was, of all 
others, the very girl they had wished him to choose. So his path 
ran very smoothly, and he was now seeking for a pleasant home to 
which to bri ing his good-tempered, pretty, and sensible bride ; and 
having fallen in love with the small askike of Chinehead, in the 
county of Hampshire, and ascertained that its price was well within 
his means, he turned his face once more to the sleepy midlands, to 
tell Mary and his family all about it, and induce the lady to name 
the happy day, and make her own preparations, while he returned 
southward to purchase the property on which he had set his heart, 
give orders for the necessary repairs and furniture, and to have 
the grounds to some extent cleared of the brambles and weeds with 
which they were overgrown. The rising and flourishing watering- 
places of Laymouth and Sandgates were about three miles off, in 
opposite dir ections, on the east and western sides; and the colonel 
and the local tradespeople he employed walked through the woods 
from one place, and over the fields from the other, and it never 
occurred to the soldier that there must or ought to be some way 
of access from the high road connecting the aforesaid towns with 
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Chinehead, ihe: gates of which were so easily and pleasantly ap- 
proached on foot. He stayed long enough to see the garden cleared, 
the lawns mown, the creepers pr raned ‘back, and one or two large 
trees, which obstructed the views from the windows, cut down ; and 
then, having chosen his papers and ordered in some substantial oak 
furniture that harmonized with the fittings already existing in the 
dining room, and all that he thought necessary for the comfortable 
appointment of two or three bedrooms, he engaged a respectable- 
looking couple, without encumbrance, as the advertisements say, 
and left them in charge, with strict orders to get all preparations 
pushed forward in readiness for that day two months. 

Time sped pleasantly enough until the wedding; and as soon as 
Mary had been made Mrs. Sinclair, the pair—accompanied by an 
elderly treasure of a maid, of forbidding aspect but honest heart, 
to whose care the bride’s trousseau was tearfully confided by her 
mother and elder sisters—made their way, by easy stages, and with 
stoppages at Leamington and in London, to their new home. 
There was a single line of railway to Laymouth, and the colone! 
had written beforehand to order a carriage and pair of horses to 
meet them at the station. The vehicle was a lumbering relic of 
the good old times, and the steeds had certainly seen their best 
days; but when the driver was questioned as to their capabilities, 
he explained that all the others in the neighbourhood were en- 
gaged in carrying hay, so that it was a case of Hobson’s choice- 
the pair he drove, or none. All went well, however, as the 
travellers, with Kezia in the rumble behind and sundry packages 
in front, rolled along the white road which—though sheltered on 
the left by the down, which rose almost like a wall—overlooked a 
wide expanse of shining sea on the right with the dim outline of 
the Isle of Wight in the distance. Mary was enraptured with the 
scenery; and her maid anxiously enquired if there was any danger, 
as the carriage laboured up one or two startling steeps, but was 
reassured, when a stretch of comparatively level ground was 
reached, though her voice had a pathetic tone of fear in it when 
the driver got down to open a gate, from which it appeared that 
you could drive straight over into the sea. The cart track they 
were about to follow ran, however, under the hedge, and it was soon 
apparent that it wound downwards by a very zigzag route, and that 
its ruts were simply appalling. The driver led his horses; a sudden 
jerk caused a portmanteau to roll off. Kezia insisted on getting 
down and walking the remainder of the distance, and in so doing 
sprained her ankle; and when the colonel had re-arranged the 
luggage, and done his best to make the poor woman comfortable 
by the side of his wife, he plodded on, with his hand on the 
the carriage door, till, at a sharp turning, a great stone deprived 
it of one of its front wheels and rendered it absolutely useless. 
Happily, the lichen-roofed farm house was close by, so Kezia 
was carried in there; and, after a few minutes’ rest, Colonel and 
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Mrs. Sinclair walked across a ploughed field, which led into a 
bridle path or pack road, on which the gates of Chinehead opened. 
Mary was thankful to find herself at home, and not in the least 
surprised when the stout, clean, middle-aged servant warned her 
not to sit down on the dining-room sofa, because one of its legs 
had been broken in coming, but they had propped it up in its place, 
not liking to have it mended till “the master” arrived. She 
was too happy and too good tempered to be seriously disturbed by 
these little contretemps; and followed the woman upstairs to a 
bedroom which, though not luxurious, was clean and comfortable, 
and the views from whose windows were visions of delight to the 
almost untravelled girl. She was assured that two labourers from 
the farm would bring Kezia over the field in a chair, when they 
came in after haymaking ; and joined her husband in the garden, 
while the portly servant put the finishing touches to the meal 
which was in course of preparation. Colonel Sinclair endured some 
self-reproach for not having ascertained the state of the track leading 
from the turnpike road; but after satisfying himselfthat his young 
wife was none the worse for her shaking, led her down to the beach, 
showed her the boat in which he hoped to row her out on summer 
evenings, and only returned to the house in time to save the 
dinner from being entirely spoiled, as the factotum told him. No 
time was to be lost about opening proper communication with the 
outer world; for the colonel meant to buy his wife a pony carriage, 
and foresaw that she would continually want to use it in her visits 
to the neighbouring towns; and it was, moreover, useless to think 
of furnishing the drawing-room, till there was less risk of the 
chairs and tables being broken as they came. So he walked over 
with Mary to the surveyor at Laybourne, and told him that the 
existing road through the fields must be improved, or a better and 
shorter one made forthwith; and intimating that no expense need 
be spared in doing it, and that it must above all things be done 
quickly. The worthy he addressed, however, had the constitutional 
dislike of being hurried, peculiar to the Hampshire aborigine ; and 
told him, with a semi-grin, that there would be two words to that 
bargain, because, though the upper and lower of the three fields 
to be traversed belonged to the Chinehead estate, the middle, 
and by far the steepest of them, was an arm of the straggling 
property of Mr. Brown, the principal landed proprietor of the neigh- 
bourhood, and that no road could be made without his consent and 
co-operation. 

“Then I must call at once on Mr. Brown,” said the colonel, 
briskly turning towards the office door. 

“°Taint no manner 0’ good, sir,” replied the man, in his leisurely 
drawl, “ Squire Brown be gone to Killarney, fishing.” 

“T’ll write at once, then,” rejoined Colonel Sinclair ; “ give me 
a sheet of paper.” 
‘“ You’d better step across to Slow and Steadman’s place, sir,” 
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said the surveyor; “they’re Mr. Brown’s agents, and they'll see 
about it.” 

“ Seeing about it” was a very favourite phrase with Laybourne 
folk, and the process to which they applied it a lengthy one, as 
the dalensal found to his sorrow; for when he crossed over to the 
house indicated, the personage who was there for the non-dispatch 
of business, though ready enough to forward the proposed letter, 
which he of course did not have the trouble of writing, could not 
lay his hand on the plan which it was desirable that the new comer 
should see, but would be sure to have it ready on the morrow. 
Thursday morning accordingly saw Colonel Sinclair again at the 
office door, but it was locked, and the clerk “just gone up the 
street,” as the woman said, who at length answered his repeated 
knocks. She would be sure to tell him when he came in, and he 
would send the plan by post ; so the soldier returned, chafing at the 
slowness of things in general, and at the necessity of adapting his 
own pace to that of the people with whom he had to deal. But 
the plan did not come the next day, nor for many succeeding ones ; 
and though it was at length produced, no answer was received 
from Squire Brown till long after, and when it did come it merely 
referred Colonel Sinclair to the agents, and said that he, the pro- 
prietor, would “ see about it” when he returned, without specify- 
ing when that return would take place. 

Meanwhile, it came to pass that the throes of a general election 
shook the land ; and it became known that Colonel Sinclair, like 
another gentleman, who owned a small slice of property on the 
cliff, and had grown intimate with him, was an advanced Liberal ; 
while Squire Brown and his tenants, tradespeople, and every body 
connected with him, were Conservatives of the narrowest and most 
uncompromising type : and party spirit ran so high, that, before the 
contest was over, such bitter things had been said and so many 
grievances had arisen, that a permanent feud divided the parties 
who ought to have been on neighbourly terms ; and Mr. Brown 
refused to allow the road to be made through his field at any price, 
though he could not obstruct the right of way that had existed 
from time immemorial. Mr. Smith, who had foreseen a profitable 
future for his land on the cliff, if there were only a decent ap- 
proach to it, condoled with Colonel Sinclair, and pointed out what 
charming sites there were for villas on both sides of the chine; 
only to be told that the latter would never spoil his property in 
that manner, and would be happy to purchase Mr. Smith’s, in order 
to prevent any possibility of having his seclusion thus invaded; an 
offer that was not accepted, because the owner had a shrewd im- 
pression that even Squire Brown would not live for ever, and that 
his heir might be more complacent. 

While these events were in progress, Mrs. Sinclair had been 
obliged to give up her long walks; and, as drives were out of the 
question, was restricted to the garden and shrubbery. Then the 
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elder Mrs. Sinclair came to Chinehead on a visit, and walked with 
her brother-in-law through the wood from Laybourne, rather than 
run the risk of riding down those terrible fields ; and in a few days 
she was rewarded, for taking the longest journey she had ever 
ventured upon in her quiet life, by receiving into her ample bosom 
and tender arms a flannel bundle, which the doctor assured her 
contained the healthy little nephew she had hoped and prayed for 
during so many months, and who she already regarded as her 
husband’s future successor as “M. F. H.,” as well as in all other 
duties and privileges pertaining to the head of the house of 
Sinclair. 

“So good of him to be a boy, and all,” said the happy aunt, with 
tears in her eyes, to Kezia, who was promoted to the responsible 
position of nurse; and when that matter-of-fact domestic observed 
that “it wasn’t his fault,” the matron, who had never been a 
mother, felt a qualm of doubt as to whether she would prove an 
efficient guardian of the precious heir. 

This joyful occasion came to be an annually recurring one at 
Chinehead ; and though succeeding sons were ushered into the 
world with less pomp and circumstance than Frank, their father 
and mother were equally proud of them all, and ‘they grew up 
straight as young pines, sure-footed as goats, ‘and amphibious as 

fisher-boys. The eldest naturally went to visit his uncle and aunt 
every year, unless those relatives came into Hampshire; and it wa 
an understood thing that his expenses at Eton and peer 
would be undertaken by them, as though he had been their own 
child. There was, moreover, plenty of money to send them all 
to Sherborne or Queenwood, and launch them in professions, and 
Colonel Sinclair welcomed each of his six male olive branches with 
delight ; and when at length a little girl was born, her father 
regarded her as the most remarkable specimen of babyhood ever 
vouchsafed to mortals, and pondered on what himself “ would to 
his darling be,” with ever increasing pleasure, though without 
a suspicion of how she would prove the crown of glory to his 
hoary hairs. ; 

This little maid was the “ last of the Mohicans,” and grew like 
a flower, as complete a child of nature as anyone could wish to 
see. U ntil she was three years old, and Frank twelve, no shadows 
fell on the household, and the only cloud on the horizon was the ap- 
proaching departure of the two elder boys to school; for it was felt 
to be no less a trial for the parents to part with them, than for 
the children to bid farewell to their rough forest ponies, rabbits, 
dogs, and their many happy pursuits on sea and shore, and betake 
themselves to studies for which, if the truth must be told, they 
had no great taste. 

Fate, however, stepped in, and, though her decrees brought no 
present grief to the youngsters, altered the whole course of their 
lives, and made their father doubt the wisdom of his choice of the 
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dwelling-place that had always been so delightful in his eyes. 
After buying Chinehead and settling it on his wife, and spending 
a great deal of money in building retaining walls to prevent the 
land from slipping, introducing every possible improvement into 
his lovely garden, and doing a tolerable amount of the dilettant: 
amateur farming, that never pays its own expenses, he had in- 
vested his capital in a great Anglo-Indian bank, which was supposed 
to be as safe as the “old lady of Threadneedle Street ;” where he also 
kept the thousand pounds or so which constituted his usual! 
balance. He was not a man to watch the signs of the monetary 
times, or he might have been warned; but when the news arrived 
that the bank had stopped payment and its affairs were irretriey- 
ably bad, he knew that his pleasant home and his quiverful of 
bairns was all that was left him. There was no more idea of schoo! 
for the boys, Frank only excepted, so after taking his firstborn to 
his brother and spending a few days with him, he faced the inevit- 
able, and calculated that as things were they could just liv % and no 
more. Mrs. Sinclair had a modest income of her own; he had 
still something as a younger son, and his brother promised from 
that time to take Frank entirely off his hands. The very smal! 
farm attached to Chinehead brought in a little, and when 
he added to it the fields he had hitherto cultivated for his 
own amusement the tenant willingly paid fifty pounds more. Mrs. 
Sinclair reduced her establishment to two women servants, and was 
not a whit the less cheery for it, but busied herself in her house, 
and cut out and stitched and contrived so cleverly that she— 


* Gard auld elaes look amaist as weel’s the new ;” 


while her husband kept the boys to reading, writing, and other 
lessons, suitable for their capacity, in the mornings; and in the 
afternoons, either made them useful in the garden, went out 
fishing with them, or rowed across the bay and brought back such 
things as they were obliged to purchase in the boat. It was a 
brave struggle and a hard one, and there was no prospect of 
respite ; teaching was drudgery to the father, and so was learning 
to the lads; but as time went on, they developed into strong, shy 
fellows, with the unmistakable bearing of gentlemen, considerably 
less learning than is now crammed into the knowledge boxes of 
youth, and a vast knowledge of wood lore, gardening, farm work 
and sut generis. It was they who dug the ground, put in the 
potatoes and pease, pruned the fruit trees, milked the one cow, 
shot the rabbits, laid the night-lines, and went out with the nets, 
bringing in sometimes a few dainty grey mullet, a haul of sand-eels, 
which they all ate with as keen a relish as if they had been 
whitebait, or a string of fresh mackerel, caught by running 
rapidly with lines overboard, through a “school” of the fish. 
A longing to do something more, once fell on the second son ; 
and, by dint of ineffectually answering advertisements, he roused 
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his father to apply to the London lawyer who had sometimes done 
business for him, about procuring employment; but premiums were 
almost invar iably wanted, and when at last a berth offered at £20 
a-year, the boy saw that he could not keep himself on that sum 
in a city, and comprehended that his commercial education was too 
deficient to warrant him in hoping to get more. 

And all this time there was little Mary, sitting by her mother’s 
side, at her juvenile sewing and hemming, reading and writing 
with less labour than her brothers, slipping her small hand into her 
father’s whenever he went out of the house, playing cricket with 
the boys, sitting in the bow of the boat while they fished, and 
from her babyhood “ making pictures,” as she called it, with bits 
of chalk on the grey stone steps, with the burnt end of a stick on 
paper, or with a pencil, when she was lucky enough to possess one, 
which was not always, for she was anything but a tidy child, and 
had a knack of losing everything belonging to her. The dogs 
and cats sat for their portraits daily, and in summer she was never 
tired of sketching the cliffs or the cottages on the beach, while in 
winter she was eternally trying to reproduc e the views from the 
various windows. Friends who came down to Laybourne or Sand- 
gates, and had known them in the merry days when they kept 
something very much resembling open house at Chinehead all the 
summer through, used to walk over; and, seeing her taste, often 
brought her paint boxes and brushes, sketching blocks, copies, and 
all sorts of ordinary helps to child-artists; and very gratefully she 
accepted and used all, except the copies. Mother Nature had 
spoiled her for these, and the mullioned windows, with ivy sprays 
tapping against the panes in the sea breeze, were more to her 
fancy than the most picturesque bits of building ever put on 
paper, for the benefit of learners. 

At last, one happy and memorable summer day, when Mary was 
about twelve years old, she landed with her father and some of the 
boys at the foot of the Chine; springing ashore like a young 
gazelle, and attracted to one of the cottages by the very un- 
wonted spectacle of aman who was painting the por trait of one of the 
tanned, flaxen-haired fisher-babies in oil colours; a medium of 
which Mary hitherto had not any idea. Unlike her brothers, she 
was not in the least shy, and stood watching and wondering, each 
touch a revelation to her. Presently her “father came up, after 
making the boat fast to its moorings; he stood to gaze, and in a 
few minutes made some common-place remark to the youth about 
his dexterity. 

* Tam obliged to be quick, * said he; * Christmas comes but 
once a year, and holidays are in the same category.” 

“T suppose you sketch all you can during that happy season ? 
rejoined the colonel. 

“Sketch and pay both,” was the answer, as the artist, having 
done with the child, turned to the rough door of the cabin, and 
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began with a few magic strokes to paint on it the grass, thistles, 
poppies and wild camomile that grew around, till he had converted 
it into an artistic panel that many a fine lady now-a-days would 
covet for her drawing room. 

The colonel was no critic, but he saw the beauty springing up 
hefore his eyes, and asked— 

‘Why do you waste your talent on that bit of wood ?” 

“Oh, that is my share of the bargain,” replied the young man ; 
“T told the mother that if she would let me paint her child, | 
would ornament her door; on the principle of ‘silver and gold have 
I none, but such as I have give I thee.’ ” 

“ Ah!” said Colonel Sinclair, smiling ; “ come up the ‘Smugglers’ 
Path,’ with us, and we'll show you a picture, won’t we, Mary ?” 

The artist was nothing loth; and, asthey mounted the rugged stone 
steps that led to the garden, was so enraptured with the delicate ivy, 
light and lovely as the vine; the wild strawberry roots, the poten- 
. tilla and cranesbill that nestled lovingly beside and between the Mm, 
that he contemplated making a study, if he could get leave, which 
should one day hang on the walls of the Royal Academy under its 
true name—* The Smugglers’ Path.” But it was not till they 
neared the house that Colonel Sinclair pointed out what was in 
reality Mary’s favourite view from the dining-room window, and 
told the young man, that if it took his fancy, he was welcome to 
come and paint it. This was a very apt moment for proffering a 
request about the steps up the wooded cliff; and a ready assent 
being given, the artist pulled out a well-worn card-case, and pre- 
sented his passport to recognition to his new-found friend. The 
name, “ Paul Vere,” was not a bad one, and few men were more 
susceptible than the colonel to the fitness of things, or the cachet 
of an aristocratic patronymic; so it gave its owner a status in his 
eyes, and added to the cordiality with which he repeated his 
invitation to come and sketch, adding an offer to show him a short 
cut through the grounds and over the rough wall into the wood, 
through which ran the path to Laybourne. This was a very plain 
manner of dismissing Paul for the present, but no umbrage was 
intended or taken; and day after day, for the next week, the artist 
found his way to the lawn, and was usually joined by little Mar Y; 
who watched and talked, sometimes even criticised or suggested, 
in her childish way, till one morning her father brought out one 


of her sketches of the same scene, done with her favourite bit of 


burnt stick. 

“Ah!” said the young man, with glowing eyes, “ there is genius 
here. Of course there are plenty of mistakes, but there is some- 
thing that my mere talent will never reach." 

“ Nonsense,” replied the colonel; “you and I, and our own 
people, can see what it is meant for, ‘but that is all.” 

Paul, however, persuaded his host that it was not all; and 
another day, he brought the child a bit of canvas, and a few tubes 
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of colour and a brush or two, and bade her work with them, and 
promised to send her other aid when he went home. The other 
aids were more materials, and one or two handbooks of practical 
anatomy, by studying which she learned to proportion human 
figures when she sketched them, but 


Nature, the dear old nurse, 


was her best teacher always; and Mary sketched and painted for 
hours and hours, and, indeed, had so ‘constantly a brush in her 

hand, that her mother, who was not over partial to the smell of 
turpentine, began to think it must be bad for her, but, as the child 
throve and was happy, had not the heart to thwart her. Year 
after year Paul came down, and sometimes other artists with him; 
and as their opinion of Mar y was unanimous, her parents began to 
believe that her gift was a great one, and were delighted when an 
old man, after looking at her latest little picture, begged to be 
allowed to take it to London and exhibit it. 

It was only a small square canvas, with a rough wooden cradle, 
in which lay one of the sunburnt beach babies, soul asleep, with 
Rover, the old Clumber spaniel, sitting bolt upright beside it, and 
a glimpse of the bay through the open cottage door; but the 
artists carried it off, framed it, and placed on ‘the margin in red 
letters, two words—* The Nurse,” and craved admission es it into 
one of the minor picture galleries, which was, nevertheless, known 
to connoisseurs as having been the berceaw of more than one 
genius. Ten guineas was the price appended to the painting, but 
before noon of the first day the magic word “ Sold,” was visible 
on it; and inquiries and commissions “flowed in, which Paul gladly 
took charge of, feeling sure that his protégée only needed the 
stimulus of success to incite her to higher efforts and greater 
gains. 

The pride of Mary and her father, on the receipt of her first 
£10 note, may be better imagined than described; but it was 
nothing in comparison with the joy felt by the whole family 
when, two years later, she achieved a picture of the beach, with 
the fishermen’s cottages, the rocks and the old boat, which was 
admitted to the Royal Academy, and singled out for notice by the 
Prince of Wales. From that moment the girl’s fortune was 
made; but both she and her parents steadily refused all solicita- 
tions to come up to London and pursue her studies there. 

‘1 can only paint in the old place,” said Mary; and her father 
echoed her words, and felt, in some dim way, that his own intense 
love of the beauty of his chosen home was embodied in his 
youngest child. 

Squire Brown, like the rest of the world, heard of her repu- 
tation, and thought he had hit on the very nick of time in which 
to make Colonel Sinclair an offer for Chinehead, chuckling to 
himself over the rapidity with which he would himself make the 
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road and build villas in a spot, the charms of which had been 
so often painted, that they were already widely known. But 
the colonel was not to be tempted, and, indeed, there was no 
need; for Mary’s brush had removed some of his burdens, and in 
his old age he esteemed his ewe lamb even above his eldest born : 
and, in fact, her own family, as well as the outer world, would 
have spoiled her, had so sweet a nature and so humble a soul 
been spoilable. Chinehead is now quite a rendezvous of artists, 
who rejoice over the crotchets and contretemps that have been the 
means of preserving its pristine beauty, and saved it from the dis- 
tinction of becoming one of the favourite watering-places on the 
Hampshire coast. 


FE. CLARKE. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “PHYLLIS,” “ MRS, GEOFFREY, ETC. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


‘The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands.” 
Tue Rivacs. 


Ir is two days later. Every one you know is in the drawing-room 
at the Court—that is, every one except Dulce. But presently the 
door opens, and that stormy young person enters, with her sleeves 
tucked up and a huge apron over her pretty cashmere gown, that 
simply envelops her in its folds. 

“T am going to make jam,” she says, unmistakable pride in her 
tone. She is looking hopelessly conceited, and is plainly bent on 
posing as one of the most remarkable housekeepers on record 
really, perhaps, she is. 

“Jam?” says Mr. Browne, growing animated. ‘ What kind of 





as 


jam ?” 


‘Plum jam.” 

“You don’t say so?” says Mr. Browne, with unaffected interest. 
‘* Where are you going to make it ? ” 

“In the kitchen, of course. Did you think I was going to make 
it here, you silly boy?” She is giv ing herself airs now, and is 
treating Dicky to some gentle badinage.” 

“Are the plums in the kitchen ?” asks he, regardless of her 
new-born dignity, which is very superior indeed. 

“ T hope so,” she says, calmly. 

“Then I’ll go and make the jam with you,” declares Mr. Browne, 
genially. 

* Are you really going to make it ? ” asks Julia, opening her eyes 
to their widest. “ Really? Who told you how to do it ?” 

“ Oh, I have known all about it for years,” says Dulce, airily. 

Everyone is getting interested now—even Roger looks up from 
his book. His quarrel with Dulce on the night of her ball has 
been tacitly put aside by both, and, though it still smoulders and 
is likely at any moment to burst again into a flame, is carefully 
pushed out of sight for the present. 
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“Does it take long to make jam?” asks Sir Mark, putting in 
his query before Stephen Gower, who is also present, can say any- 
thing. 

‘“* Well—it quite depends,” says Dulce, vaguely. She conveys 
to the astonished listeners the idea that though it might take 
some unfortunately ignorant people many days to produce a 
decent pot of jam, she—experienced as she is in all culinary 
matters—can manage it in such a short time as it is not worth 
talking about. 

Everybody at this is plainly impressed. 

“Cook is such a bad hand at plum jam,” goes on Miss Blount, 
with increasing affectation that sits funnily on her, “and Uncle 
Christopher does so love mine. Don’t you, Uncle Christopher ? 

“It is the best jam in the world,” says Uncle Christopher, 
promptly, and without a blush. ‘ But I hope you won’t spoil your 
pretty white fingers making it for me.” 

“Oh, no, I shan’t,” says Dulce, shaking her head sweetly. 
‘Cook does all the nasty part of it; she is good enough at that.” 

‘*T wonder what the nice part of it is?” says Roger, thought- 
fully. 

“There is no nice part; it is all work—hard work, from 
beginning to end,” returns his Jiancée, severely. 

‘“‘T shan’t eat any more of it if it gives you such awful trouble,” 
says Dicky Browne, gallantly but insincerely; whereupon Roger 
turns upon him a glance warm with disgust. 

“Dulce,” says the Boodie, who is also in the room, going up to 
Miss Blount, whom she adores, and clasping her arms round her 

waist; “let me go and see you make it; do,” coaxingly. ‘| 

want to get some when it is hot. Mama’s jam is always cold. 
Darling love of a Dulce, take me with you and I'll help you to pee/ 
them.” 

“* Let us all go in a body and see how it is done,” says Sir Mark, 
brilliantly. A proposal received with acclamations by the others, 
and accepted by Dulce as a special compliment to herself. 

They all rise (except Sir Christopher) and move towards the 
hall. Here they meet Fabian coming towards them from the 
library. Seeing the cavalcade he stops short to regard them with 
very pardonable astonishment. 

“Where on earth are vou all going ?” he asks ; “and why are 
Dulce’s arms bare at this ungodly hour? Are you going in for 
house painting, Dulce, or for murder ?” 

“ Jam,” says Miss Blount, proudly. 

‘You give me relief. I breathe again,” says Fabian. 

“Come with us,” says Dulce, fondly. 

He hesitates. Involuntarily his eyes seek Portia’s. Hers are 
on the ground. But even as he looks (as though compelled to 
meet his earnest gaze) she raises her head, and turns a sad, little 
glance upon him. 
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‘‘ Lead, and I follow,” he says to Dulce, and once more they all 
sweep on towards the lower regions. 

“ After all, you know,” says Dulce, suddenly stopping short on 
the last step ‘of the kitchen stairs to har angue the politely dressed 
mob that follows at her heels, “it might, perhaps, be as well if 
I went on first and prepared cook for your coming. She is not 
exactly impossible you see, but to confess the truth she can be at 
times difficult. 

‘What would she do to us?” asks Dicky, curiously. 

“Oh! nothing, of course; but,” with an apologetic gesture, 
“she might object to so many people taking possession of her 
kingdom without warning. Wait one moment while I go and 
tell her about you. You can follow me in a minute or two.” 

They wait. They wait a long time. Stephen Gower, with 
watch in hand, at last declares that not one or two but quite tive 
minutes have dragged out their weary length. 

** Don’t be impatient, we'll see her again some time or other,” 
says Roger, sardonically, whereupon Mr. Gower does his best to 
wither him with a scornful stare. 

“Let us look up the cook,” says Sir Mark, at which they all 
brighten up again and stream triumphantly towards the kitchen. 
As they reach the door a sensation akin to nervousness makes 
them all move more slowly, and consequently with so little noise 
that Dulce does not hear their approach. She is so standing, too, 
that she cannot see them, and as she is talking with much spirit 
and condescension they all stop again to hear what she is saying. 

She has evidently made it str: aight with cook, as that formidable 
old party is standing at her right hand with her arms akimbo, 
and on her face a fat and genial smile. She has furthermore been 
so amiable as to envelop Dulce in a second apron; one out of her 
own wardrobe, an article of the very hugest dimensions, in which 
Dulce’s slender figure is utterly and complete ‘ly lost. It comes 
up in a little square upon her bosom and makes her look like : 
delicious over-grown baby, with her sleeves tucked up and hai 
bare arms gleaming like snow-flakes. 

Opposite to her is the footman and very near her the upper 
housemaid. Dulce being in her most moral mood has seized this 
opportunity to reform the manners of the household. 

‘You are most satisfactory, you know, Jennings,” she is say- 
ing in her soft voice that is trying so hard to be mistress-like, 
but is only sweet. ‘ Most so! Sir ( ‘hristopher and I both think 
that, but I do wish you would try to quarrel just a /ittle less 
with Jane.’ 

At this Jane looks meekly delighted while the footman turns 
purple and slips his weight uneasily from one leg to the other. 

“It isn’t all my fault, ma ‘am,” he says at length, in an 
agerieved tone. 

* No, I can quite believe that,” says his mistress, kindly. “1 
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regret to say I have noticed several signs of ill temper about 
Jane of late.” 

Here Jane looks crestfallen and the footman | triumphant. 

“TI wish you would both try to improve,” goes on Dulce, i 
a tone meant to be still dignified, but which might almost be 
termed entreating. “Do try. You will find it so much 
pleasanter in the long run.” | 

Both culprits, though silent, show unmistakable signs of giving 
in. 

“ Tf you only knew how unhappy these endless dissensions make 
me, I am sure you would try,” says Miss Blount, earnestly, 
which, of course, ends all things. The maid begins to weep 
copiously behind the daintiest “of aprons; while the footman 
mutters huskily— 

“Then I will try, ma vam, with unlooked-for force. 

“Oh, thank you,” says Dulce, with pretty gratitude, under 
cover of which the two belligerents make their escape. 

‘¢ Well done,” says Sir Mark at this moment; * really, Dulce, 
I didn’t believe it was in you. Such dignity—such fervour 
such tact—such pathos * We are all very nearly in tears. | 
would almost promise not to blow up Jane myself, if you asked 
me like that.” 

“What a shame!” exclaims Dulce, starting and growing 
crimson, as she becomes aware they have all been listening to her 
little lecture. “T call it right down mean, to go listening to 
people behind their backs. It is horrid! And you, too, Portia | 
So shabby !” 

“ Now who is se olding,” says Portia; “ and after your charming 
sermon, too, to Jennings, all about the evil effects of losing one’s 
temper.” 

“If you only knew how unhappy it makes us,” says Dicky 
Browne, mimicking Dulce’s own manner of a moment since so 
exactly that they all laugh aloud; and Dulce, forgetting her 
chagrin, laughs too, even more heartily than they do. 

“ You shan’t have one bit of my jam,” she says, threatening 
Dicky with a huge silver spoon; “see if you do! After all, 
cook,” turning.to that portly matron, “I think I’m tired to-day. 
Suppose you make this jam; and I can make some more some 
other time.” 

As she says this, she unfastens both the aprons and flings them 
far from her, and pulls down her sleeves over her pretty white 


arms, to Gower’s everlasting regret, who cannot take his eyes off 


them, and to whom they are a * joy for ever.” 

“Come, let us go upstairs again,” says Dulce to her assembled 
friends, who have all suddenly grown very grave. 

In silence they follow her, until once more the hall is gained 
and the kitchen forgotten. Then Dicky Browne gives way to 
speech. 
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‘lam now quite convinced,” he says, slowly, “that to watch 
the making of plum jam is the most enthralling sport in the 
world. It was so kind of you, dear Dulce, to ask us to go 
down to see it. I don’t know when I have enjoyed myself so 
much.” 

“We have been disgracefully taken in,” says Julia, warmly. 

‘‘ And she didn’t even offer us asingle plum !” says Mr. Browne, 
tearfully. 

“You shall have some presently with your tea,” says Dulce, 
remorsefully. “Let us go and sit upon the verandah, and say 
what we thought of our dance. No one has said anything about 
it yet.” 

Though late in September, it is still “one of those heavenly 
days that cannot die.” The sun is warm in the heavens, though 
gradually sinking, poor tired god, towards his hard-earned rest. 
There are many so{tly-coloured clouds in the sky. 

Tea is brought to them presently, and plums for Dicky ; and 
then they are all—for the most part—happy. 

“Well, I think it was a deadly-lively soit of an evening,” says 
Mr. Browne, candidly, @propos of the ball. ‘* Every one seemed 
cross, I think, and out of sorts. For my own part, there were 
moments when I suffered great mental anguish.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” says Sir Mark, * for my part, I enjoyed 
myself rather above the average. Good music, good supper— 
the champagne I must congratulate you about, Dulce—and very 
pretty women. What more could even a Sybarite like Dicky 
desire. Mrs. George Mainwaring was there, and 1 yot on capitally 
with her! I like a woman who prefers sitting it out, some 
times.” 

“1 don’t think I even saw Mrs. George,” says Dulce. “ Was 
she here ?” 

‘You couldn't see her,” says Roger; ‘she spent her entire 
evening in the rose-coloured ante-room with Gore.” 

‘What a shameless tarradiddle,” says Sir Mark. 

‘* What did she wear?” asks Julia. , 

“]T can’t remember. I think, however, she was all biack and 
blue.” 

‘Good gracious!” says Dicky Browne, * has George Mainwaring 
been at it again? Poor soul, it is hard on her. I thought the 
last kicking he had from her brother would have lasted him 
longer than a month.” 

“ Nonsense, Dicky,” says Dulce; “1 hear they are getting on 
wonderfully well together now.” 

“Tm glad to hear it,” says Dicky, in a tone totally un- 
convinced. 

“1 don’t think she is at all respectable,” says Mrs. Beaufort, 
severely ; ** she—she—her dress was very odd, I thought 
“There might, perhaps, have been a little more of it,” says 
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Dicky Browne. ‘I mean, it was such a pretty gown, that we 
should have been glad to be able to admire another yard or two 
of it. But perhaps that terrible George won't give it her;— 
and perhaps she liked herself as she was. ‘ Nuda veritas,’ 
after all there is nothing like it. ‘Honesty is the best policy, 
and all that sort of thing—eh ? ” 

** Dicky,” says Sir Mark, austerely, “go away '—We have had 
quite enough of you.” 

“How did you all like the McPherson’s?” Dulce asks, 
hurriedly. 

‘‘Now there was one thing,” says Dicky, who is not to be 
repressed, “ how could any fellow enjoy himself in the room 
with the McPhersons ? That eldest girl clings on to one like ivy 
—and precious tough old ivy too. She clung to me until I was 
fain to sit down upon the ground and shed salt and bitter tears. 
I wish she had stayed amongst her gillies, and her Highland 
flings, and those nasty men who only wear breeks, instead of 
coming: down here to inflict herself upon a quiet, easy-going 
county.” 

‘Why didn’t you get her another partner, if you were tired of 
her ?” 

“IT couldn't. I appealed to many friends, but they all deserted 
me in my hour of need. They wouldn't look at her. She was 
‘Single in the field, yon solitary Highland lass.’ She wasn’t in 
the swim at all; she would have been as well—I mean, much 
better—at home.” 

** Poor girl, ” says Portia. 

“She isn’t poor, she’s awfully rich,” says Roger. ‘* They are all 
rich. They positively look at the world ‘through a golden veil.” 

‘They'd want it,” says Dicky, with unrelenting acrimony; “ | 
christened ’em the Heirs and Graces—the boys are so rich, and the 
girls think themselves so heavenly sweet. It is quite my own 
little joke, I assure you. Nobody helped me.” Here he laughs 
gaily, with a charming appreciation of his own wit. 

*« Did she dance well ?” asks Stephen, waking up suddenly from 
a lengthened examination of the unconscious Dulce’s fair features. 
An examination, however, overseen by Royer, and bitterly re- 
sented by him. 

“She didn’t dance at all, she only galumphed,” says Dicky, 
wrathfully. ‘She regularly took the curl out of me; I was 
never so fatigued in my life. And she is so keen about it, too; 
she will dance, and keeps on saying, ‘Isn’t it a pity to lose this 
lovely music ? -—and so on. I wished myself in the silent grave 
many times.” 

* Well, as bad as she is, I’d make an even bet she will be 
married before her sister,” says Stephen. 

“1 don’t think either of them will be married before the other,” 
says Mr. Browne, gloomily; “one might go much farther than 
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them without faring worse. I laughed aloud when at last [ got 
rid of the elder one; I gave way to appropriate quotation: I fell 
back on my Wordsworth; I said : 
“Nor am I loth, but pleased at heart, 
Sweet (?) Highland girl, from thee to part.” 

The query represents the expression of Mr. Browne’s face as he 
mentions the word that goes before it. 

* Well done, Dicky!” says Sir Mark. 

* What has Dicky heen saying now?” asks Fabian, who has 
been wandering in a very sad dreamland, and just come back to a 
sadder earth at this moment; “has he been excelling himself? ” 

“Til say it all over again for you, if you like,” says Dicky, 
kindly ; * but for nobody nie. r 

66 Thanks, but later on,” says Fabian, smiling. 

He is sitting near Portia, but not very near. Now Dicky, filled 
with a desire to converse with Miss Vibart, gets off his seat and 
flings himself on a rug at her feet. Sir Mark, who is always 
kindly, though a trifle cynical at times, and thoughtful towards 
those he likes, i is displeased at this change that Dic ky has made. 
Fabian he likes—nay, if there be one friend in the world he loves, 
it is Fabian Blount. Portia, too, is a favourite of his, so great a 
favourite that he would gladly see her throw some sunshine into 
Fabian’s life. To make these two come together, and by Portia’s 
influence to induce Fabian to fling from him and to conquer the 
terrible depression that has desolated his life ever since the fatal 
affair of the forged cheque, has become one of Sir Mark’s dearest 
dreams. 

Now it seems to him that when Fabian has so far overcome his 
settled determination to avoid society as to find a seat beside 
Portia, and to keep it for at least an hour, it is a vile thing in the 
thoughtless Dicky to intrude his person’ where so plainly it is 
not wanted. 

Making some idle excuse, he brings the reluctant Dicky to his 
side. 

* Can't you keep away from them ?” says Sir Mark, in an angry 
whisper. 

** Away from whom ?” asks Dicky, resentfully. 

“From them,” with a gentle motion of the hand in the direction 
of Portia and Fabian. 

‘*What on earth for?” says Dicky Browne, still more resentfully. 

“Don’t you see he likes her,” says Sir Mark, meaningly. 

“T suppose he does,” says Dicky Browne, obtusely. “I like 
her too. We all like her.” 

“Of course, my dear fellow, one can quite understand that she 
is about as likeable a person as I know; but—er—don’t you see 
—he wants to be alone with her.” 

*T don’t doubt him,” says Dicky Browne. “So should I, if I 
got the chance.” 
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Sir Mark shrugs his shoulders; there isn’t much to be got out 
of Dicky. 

“That goes without telling,” he says; “ you are always prowling 
round after her, for no reason exe T can see. But you haven’ 
grasped my idea, he—he’s tn love with her, and yow aren’t, | 
suppose ? ” 

“TI don’t see why you should suppose anything of the kind,” 
says Dicky, bitterly aggrieved because of the word “ prowling.” 
“J can be as much im love with her as another, can’t I, if I like ? 
In fact,” valiantly, “1 think I am in love with her.” 

“ Oh, you be hanged!” says Sir Mark, forcibly, if vulgarly, 
turning away from him in high disgust. 

“Well, you needn't cut up so rough about nothing,” says 
Dicky, following him. ‘He has had his chance of being alone 
with her now, hasn’t he? and see the result.” 

And when Sir Mark turns his eyes in the direction where Portia 
sits, lo! he finds Fabian gone, and Miss Vibart sitting silent and 





motionless as a statue, and as pale and cold as one, with a look of 


fixed determination in her beautiful eyes, that yet hardly hides 
the touch of anguish that lies beneath. 

Meantime Dulce and Roger are sparring covertly, but decidedly, 
while Julia, who never sees anything, is fostering the dispute by 
unmeant, but most ill-judging remarks. Stephen Gower has gone 
away from them to have a cigarette in the shrubberies. 

Sir Mark and Dicky Browne are carr ying on an argument, that 
in all human probability will last their time. 

“*T can’t bear Mrs. Mildmay,” says Dulce, apropos of nothing ; 
Mrs. Mildmay is the Rector’s wife, and a great friend of Roger’s. 

“But why?” says Julia, “she is a nice little woman enough, 
isn’t she ?” 

“Is she. I don’t know. ‘To me she is utterly distasteful ; such 
a voice, and such- 

‘She is at least gentle and well-mannered,” interrupts Roger, 
unpleasantly. 

“Well, yes, there is a great deal in that,” says Julia, which 
innocent remark incenses Dulce to the last degree, as it gives her 
the impression that Julia is taking Roger’s part against her. 

‘“¢] dare say she is an angel,” she says, fractiously ; “ but I am 
not sufficiently heavenly-minded myself to admire her inanities. 
Do you know,” looking broadly at Roger, “there are some people 
one hates without exactly knowing why? It is, I suppose, a 
Doctor Fell sort of dislike, ‘the reason why I cannot tell,’ and al! 
that sort of thing.” 

“I don’t believe you can, indeed,” says Roger, indignantly. 

* Don’t you?” says Dulee. 

“My dear Roger, if you eat any more sugar, you will ruin 
your teeth, ” says Julia. Roger, who has the sugar bowl near him, 
and is helping himself from it generously, laughs a little. Julia 
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is a person who, if you wore a smoking cap even once in your life, 
would tell you it would make you bald; or if you went out 
without a veil, you would have freckles for the rest of your life— 
and so on. 

* Don’t eat any more,” says Julia, imploringly ; ‘ you can’t like 
that nasty white stuff.” 

“Qh! doesn’t he?” says Dulce, sarcastically. ‘ He’d eat any- 
thing sweet. It isn't three days ago since he stole all my 
chocolate creams, and ate them every one.” 

“1 did not,” says Roger. 

“Yes, he did,” declares Dulce, ignoring Roger, and addressing 
herself solely to Julia. “He did, indeed, and denied it after- 
wards, which just shows what he is capable of.” 

“T repeat that I did not,” says Roger, indignantly. ‘ I found 
them certainly in your room upstairs—your sitting-room—but I 
gave them to the Boodie.” 

“Oh! say so,” says Miss Blount, ironically. 

“Chocolate creams!” says the small Boodie, emerging from an 
obscure and unexpected corner. ‘ What about them? Where 
are they? Have you any, mamma ?’ 

“You ought to know where they are,” says Dare, flushing ; 
* you ate them.” 

‘When ?” asks the Boodie, in a searching tone. 

“Yes, indeed, when ?” repeats Dulce, unpleasantly. 

* You remember the day Roger gave you some, don’t you, 
darling ?” says the darling’s mamma, with the kindly intention 
of soothing matters. 

“No, I don’t,” says the uncompromising Boodie, her blue eyes 
wide, and her red lips apart. 

‘Do you mean to tell me I didn’t give you a whole box full the 
day before yesterday ?” exclaims Mr. Dare, wrathfully, going up 
to the stolid child, and looking as if he would like to shake her. 

“Day before yesterday?” murmurs the Boodie, with a glance 
so far from the present moment that it might be in Kamtschatka. 

“ Yes, exactly, the day before yester day! ” says Roger, furiously. 

‘* How could I remember about that?” says the Boodie, most 
nonchalantly. 

“Oh, don’t scold the poor child,” says Dulce, mildly, ‘* she won't 
like it; and I am sure she is not in fault. Go away, Boodie, 
Roger doesn’t like being shown up.’ 

‘Shown up! Upon my life I gave her those vile bon-bons,” says 
Mr. Dare, distractedly. “If I wanted them couldu’t I buy them ? 
Do you suppose I go round the world stealing chocolate creams ?” 

At this, poor Julia getting frightened, and. considering the case 
hopeless, rises from her seat and beats a most undignified retreat. 
This leaves the combatants virtually alone. 

“There is hardly anything you wouldn’t do in my opinion,” 
says Dulce, scor nfully. 
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A pause. Then: 

“What a temper you have!” exclaims Roger, with the most 
open contempt. 

“ Not so bad as yours, at all events. Your face is as white as 
death from badly suppressed rage.” 

“It is a pity you can’t see your own, says Roger, slowly. 

“Don’t speak to me like that, Roger,” says Dulce, quickly, her 
eyes flashing ; ‘“and—and say -_ once,” imperiously, “that you 
know per fectly well I have the temper of an angel, in comparison 
with yours.” 

“Would you have me tell a deliberate lie?” says Roger, coldly. 

This brings matters to a climax. Silence follows, that lasts for 
a full minute (a long time in such a case), and then Dulce speaks 
again. Her voice is quite changed; out of it all passion and 
excitement have been carefully withdrawn. 

“] think it is time this most mistaken engagement of ours 
should come to an end,” she says, quite quietly. 

“That is as you wish, of course,” replies he. “ But fully 
understand me : if you break with me now, it shall be at once 
and for ever.” 

‘Your manner is almost a threat,” she says. “It will be 
difficult to you no doubt, but please do try to believe it will be 
a very great joy to me to part from you ‘at once and for ever.’ ” 

“Then nothing more remains to be said; only this: it will 
be better for you that uncle Christopher should be told I was the 
one to end this engagement, not J 

“Why ?” impatiently. 

“On account of the will, of course. If you will say I have 
refused to marry you, the pr operty will go to you.” 

“That you have refused me!” says Miss Blount, with extreme 
indignation. 6 Certainly, [ shall never say that—never! You 
can say with truth I have refused to marry you, but nothing else.” 

“It is utter insanity,” says Roger, gravely. “For the sake of 
a ridiculous whim, you are voluntarily resigning a great deal 
money.” 

“T would resign the mines of Golconda rather than do that. 
[ would far rather starve than give you the satisfaction of saying 
you had given me up! 

As she has a very considerable fortune of her own that nothing 
can interfere with, she finds it naturally the very simplest thing 
in the world to talk lightly about starvation. 

“What should I say that for?” asks Roger, rather haughtily. 

“*How can I tell? I only know you are longing to say it,” 
returns she, wilfully. 

“You are too silly to argue with,” protests he, turning away 
with a shrug. 

Running down the steps of the baleony, Dulce, with her wrat! 
still burning hotly within her, goes along the garden path and so 
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past the small bridge, and the river, and the mighty beeches that 
are swaying to and fro. 

Turning a corner, she comes suddenly upon Gower, who is still 
smoking cigarettes, and no doubt day-dreaming about her. 

‘‘You have escaped from everybody,” he says to her, in some 
surprise, Dulce being a person very little given to solitude or her 
own society undiluted. 

‘It appears I have not,” returns she, bitterly. 

* Well, I sha’n’t trouble you long ; I can take myself off in no 
time,” he says, good- -humouredly, drawing to one side to let her 
pass. 

‘“ No—no; you can stay with me if you care to,” she says, 
wearily, ashamed of her petulance. 

“Care!” he says, reproachfully; and then, coming nearer to 
her, “you are unhappy ! Something has happened!” he says, 
quickly, “‘ what is it?” ~ 

* Nothing unhappy,” says Dulce, in a clear, soft voice; ‘ cer- 
tainly not that. Something very different; something, indeed, I 


have been longing and hoping for, for weeks, for months, nay, all 
my life, I think.” 


* And-——” says Stephen. 
“TI have broken off my engagement with Roger.” 
A great, happy gleam awakes within his dark eyes. Instinctively 


he takes a step nearer to her, then checks bisneellt and draws his 
breath quickly. 

‘Are you sure?” he says, in a carefully calm tone, “are you 
sure you have.done wisely ?—I mean, will this be for your own 
good ?” 

* Yes, yes, of course,” with fretful impatience. “It was my 
own doing. I wished it.” 

** How did it all come about ?” asks he, gently. 

“T don’t know. He has an abominable temper, as you know ; 
and I—well, I have an abominable temper too,” she says, with a 
very wintry little smile, that seems made up of angry, but 
remorseful tears. ‘** And—— ” 

“If you are going to say hard things of yourself I shall not 
listen,” interrupts Gower, tenderly; “you and Roger have 
quarrelled, but perhaps, when time makes you see things in a 
new light, you will forgive, and——- ” 

“No, nev er! Tam sure of that. This quarrel is for—‘ now and 


for ever.’ 


She repeats these last four words mechanically—words that 
bear but the commonest meaning to him, but are linked in her 
mind with associations full of bitterness. 

‘“And you have no regrets ?” regarding her keenly. 

** None.” 

** And does no faintest spark of love for him rest in your heart ? 
Oh, Dulce, take care!” 
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“Love! I never loved,” she says, turning her large eyes full on 
his; ‘“ I have seen people who loved, and soI know. They seem 
to live, think, breathe for each other alone; the very air seemed 
full of ecstasy to them, every hour of their day was a divine joy: 
but I—what have I known of all that ?” 

She pauses, and lays her hand upon her heart. 

“ And he?” asks Gower, unwisely. 

She laughs ironically. 

“You have seen him,” she says. ‘ Not only that, but you have 

- surely seen us together often enough to be able to answer your 
question for yourself. A very rude question, by-the-bye.” 

“I beg your pardon,” says Gower, heartily ashamed of himself. 

“Oh! it doesn’t matter,” says Dulce, throwing out one hand 
in a quick, nervous fashion. ‘ Nothing matters much, does it ? 
And now that we are on it, I will answer your question. | 
believe if I were the only woman in the world, Roger would 
never have even liked me! He seemed glad, thankful, when | 
gave him his release; almost,” steadily, “as glad as I was to 
give it!” 

“ Were you glad?” asks Gower, eagerly. Going up to her, he 
takes her hand and holds it with unconscious force in both his own. 
“Am I to think that you doubt me?” she says, with a frown. 

‘‘ Shall I ever have occasion to doubt you?” says Gower, with 
sudden passion. “Dulce! now that you are free, will you listen 
to me? I have only one thought in the world, and that is you, 
always you! Have I any chance with you? My darling, my 
own, be kind to me and try to take me to your heart!” 

The tears well into her eyes. She does not turn from him, but 
there is no joy in her face at this honest outburst, only trouble 
and perplexity, and a memory that stings. There is, too, some 
very keen gratitude. 

“ You at least do not hate me,” she says, with a faint, sobbing 
cadence in her voice, that desolates, but sweetens it. Her lips 
quiver. In very truth she is thankful to him in a measure. Her 
heart warms to him. There is to her a comfort in the thought 
(a comfort she would have shrunk from acknowledging even to 
herself) in the certainty that he would be only too proud, too 
pleased, to be to her what another might have tried to be but 
would not. Here is this man before her, willing at a word from 
her to prostrate himself at her feet, while Roger 

“Hate you!” says Gower, with intense feeling. ‘“ Whatever 
joy or sorrow comes of this hour, I shall always know that I really 
lived in the days when I knew you. My heart, and soul and 
life, are all yours to do with as you will. I am completely at your 
mercy.” 

“Do not talk to me like that,” says Dulce, faintly. 

“Darling, let me speak now, once for all. I am not perhaps 
just what you would wish me, but try to like me, will you?” 
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He is so humble in his wooing that he would have touched the 
hearts of most women. Dulce grows very pale, and moves a step 
‘away from him. A half-frightened expression comes into her eyes, 
-and shrinking still farther away, she releases her hand from his 
‘grasp. 

“You are angry with me,” says Stephen, anxiously, trying 
bravely not to betray the grief and pain her manner has caused 
him; “but hear me. I will be your true lover till my life’s end ; 
your will shall be my law. It will be my dearest privilege to be 
at your feet for ever. Let me be your slave, your servant, any- 
thing, but at least yours. I love you! Say you will marry me, 
some time.” 

* Oh, no—no—no!” cries she, softly, but vehemently, covering 
her eyes with her hands. 

“You shall not say that,” exclaims he, passionately; “ why 
should I not win my way with you as well as another, now that 
you say you are heart whole. Let me plead my cause?” Here he 
hesitates, and then plays his last card. ‘“ You tell me you have 
discarded Roger,” he says, slowly ; “‘ when you did so (forgive me), 
did he appeal against your decision ? ” 

“No,” says Dulce, in a tone so low that he can scarcely hear 
her. 

“Forgive me once more,” he says, “if I say that he never 
appreciated you. And you—where is your pride? Will you not 
show him now that what he treated with coldness another is only 
too glad to give all he has for in exchange? Think of this, 
Dulce. If you wished it I would die for you.” 

“T almost think I do wish it,” says Dulce, with a faint little 
laugh; but there is a kindness in her voice new to it, and just 
once she lifts her eyes and looks at him shyly, but sweetly. 

Profiting by this gleam of sunshine, Gower takes possession of 
her hand again and draws her gently towards him. 

“You wall marry me,” he says, “when you think of every- 
thing.” There is a meaning in his tone she cannot fail to under- 
stand. 

* Would you,” she says, tremulously, “marry a woman who 
does not care for you ?” 

‘When you are once my wife I will teach you to care for me. 
Such love as mine must create a return.” 

“You think that now; you feel sure of it. But suppose you 
failed! No drawing back. It is too dangerous an experiment.” 

“1 defy the danger. I will not believe that it exists ; and even 
if it did—still I should have you.” 

“Yes, that is just it,” she says, wearily. “ But how would it be 
with me? [ should have you, too, but Her pause is full of 
eloquence. 

“Try to trust me,” he says, in a rather disheartened tone. He 
is feeling suddenly cast down and dispirited, in spite of his 
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determination to be cool and brave, and to win her against al! 
odds. 

To this she says nothing, and silence falls upon them. He) 
eyes are on the ground, her face is grave and thoughtful. 
Watching her with deepest anxiety, he tells himself that perhaps 
after all he may still be victor—that his fears a moment since 
were groundless. Is she not content to be with him? Her face 
how sweet, how calm it is! She is thinking, it may be, of him. 
of what he has said, of his great and lasting love for her, of — 

“1 wonder whom Roger will marry now,” she says, dreamily, 
breaking in cruelly upon his fond reverie, and dashing to pieces 
by this speech all the pretty Spanish castles he has been building 
in mid air. | 

**Can you think of nothing but him ?” he says, bitterly, with 
a quick frown. 

“Why should I not think of him?” says Dulce, quite as 
bitterly. “Is it not natural? An hour ago I looked upon him 
as my future husband; now, he is less to me than nothing! A 
sudden transition, is it not, from one character toanother? They 
a possible husband, now a stranger! It is surely something to 
let one’s mind dwell upon.” 

“ Well, let us discuss him, then,” exclaims he, savagely. ‘“ You 
speak of his marrying; perhaps he will bestow his priceless charms 
on Portia.” 

“Oh, no!” hastily ; “ Portia is quite unsuited to him.” 

“ Julia, then.” 

“Certainly not Julia,” disdainfully. 

“Miss Vernon, then; she has position and money, and so- 
called beauty.” 

“Maud Vernon! what an absurd idea; he would be wretched 
with her.” 

“Then,” with a last remnant of patience, “let us say Lilian 
Langdale.” 

“A fast, horsey, unladylike girl like that! How could you imagine 
Roger would even look at her! Nonsense!” 

‘It seems to me,” says Stephen, with extreme acrimony, “ that 
no one in this county is good enough for Roger; even you, it 
appears, fell short.” 

‘“‘T did not,” indignantly. ‘It was I, of my own free will, who 
gave him up.” 

‘‘ Prove that to him by accepting me.” 

‘“ You think he wants proof?” She is facing him now, and her 
eyes are flashing | in the growing twilight. 

“T do,” says Stephen, defiantly. ‘ For months he has treated 
you with all the airs of a proprietor, and you have submitted to it. 
All the world could see it. He will believe you sorry by-and-bye 
for what has now happened; and if he should marry before you, 
what will they all say—what will you feel ? What——” 
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She is now as pale as death. She lifts her hand and lays it 
impulsively against his lips, as though to prevent his further 
speech. She is trembling a little (from anger, she tells herself), 
and her breath is coming quickly and unevenly, so she stands for 
a moment collecting herself, with her fingers pressed against his 
lips, and then the agitation dies, and a strange coldness takes its 
place. 

“You are sure you love me?” she asks, at length, in a hard, 
clear voice, so unlike her usual soft tones, that it startles even 
herself. 

*“* My beloved, can’t you see it ?” he says, with deep emotion. 

“Very well, then, I will marry you some day. And—and to- 
morrow—it must be to-morrow—you will let Roger know I am 
engaged to you? You quite understand ?” 

He does, though he will not acknowledge it even to himself. 

“Dulce, my own soul!” he says, brokenly ; and kneeling on the 
grass at her feet he lifts both her hands and presses them 
passionately to his lips. 

They are so cold and lifeless that they chill him to his very 
heart. 


CHaPTER XVII. 


‘Too early seen unknown, and known too late !” 
RoMEO AND JULIET. 


“There's neither honesty, manhood, nor good fellowship in thee.” 


Henry IV. 


Iris next day. There has been rain in the night—heavy rain— 
and the earth looks soaked and brown and desolate. Great storms, 
too, had arisen and scattered the unoffending leaves far and wide, 
until all the paths are strewn with rustling types of death. Just 
now the drops are falling too—not so angrily as at the midnight 
past, but persistently, and with a miserable obstinacy that defies 
all hope of sunshine. ‘The windy night” has made “a rainy 
morrow,” and sorrowful indeed is the face of Nature. 

Sorrowful too is the household. <A lack of geniality pervades 
it from garret to basement; no one seems quite to know what is 
the matter, but “ swspect” that ‘crow that flies in Heaven’s 
sweetest air,” stalks rampant up stairs and down, and damps the 
ardour of every one. 

Dulce had waked early, had risen from her bed, and—with the 
curious feeling full upon her of one who breaks her slumber 
knowing that some grief had happened to her overnight, the 
remembrance of which eludes her in a tantalizing fashion—had 
thrown wide her window, and gazed with troubled eyes upon the 
dawning world. 
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Then knowledge came to her, and the thought that she had 
made a new contract that must influence all her life, and with 
this knowledge a sinking of the heart, but no drawing back and 
no repentance. She dressed herself; she knelt down and said her 
prayers, but peace did not come to her, or rest or comfort of 
any sort, only an unholy feeling of revenge, and an angry satisfac- 
tion that should not have found a home in her gentle breast. 

She dressed herself with great care. Her prettiest morning 
gown she donned, and going into the garden plucked a last 
Maréchal Niel rose and placed it against her soft cheek, that was 
tinted as delicately as itself. 

And then came breakfast. And with a defiant air, but with 
some inward shrinking she took her place behind the urn, and 
prepared to pour out tea for the man who yesterday was her 
affianced husband, but who for the future must be less than no- 
thing to her. 

But as fate ordains it she is not called upon to administer 
bohea to Roger this morning. Mr. Dare does not put in an 
appearance, and breakfast is got through—without, indeed, an 
outbreak of any sort, but in a dismal fashion that bespeaks 
breakers ahead, and suggests hidden but terrible possibilities in 
the future. 

Dulce is decidedly cross; a sense of depression is weighing her 
down, a miserable state of melancholy that renders her unjust. in 
her estimate of all those around her. She tells herself she hates 
Roger ; and then again that she hates Stephen too; and then the 


poor child’s eyes fill with tears born of a heartache and difficult of 


repression ; to analyze them she knows instinctively would be 
madness, so she blinks them bravely back again to their native 
land, and having so got rid of them gives herself up to impotent 
and foolish rage, and rails inwardly against the world and things 
generally. 

Even to. Portia she is impatient, and Julia she has annihilated 
twice. The latter has been lamenting all the morning over a 
milliner’s bill that in length and heaviness has far exceeded he: 
anticipations. 

But this is nothing ; Julia is always so lamenting, and indeed, 
I never yet saw the milliner’s bill, however honest, that wasn’t 
considered a downright swindle, and three times as exorbitant as 
it ought to be! 

“ Now look at this, my dear Dulce,” says the unobservant Julia, 
holding out a strip of paper about half a yard in length to Miss 
Blount, who has been ominously silent for the past hour. “| 
assure you the trimmings on that dress never came tothat. They 
were meagre to the last degree; just a little suspicion of lace, 
and a touch of velvet here and there. It is absurd—it is a fraud. 
Did your trimmings ever come to that ?” 

*‘ Don’t know, I’m sure,” says Dulce, impatiently ; “ I never keep 
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any accounts of my own money. I make a point of not doing 
that. If it’s spent, it’s spent, you know, and one gains nothing by 
thinking of it. It only shows one how extravagant one has been, 
and I do so hate scolding myself!” 

“ But, my dear child, Madame Grande must have made a mistake. 
It is all nonsense; if you would just look it over, if only to 
convince yourself. I am not unreasonable.” 

“T won’t look it over,” says Miss Blount, promptly. “I hate 
looking over things, and I hate bills, and I hate Madame Grande, 
and I hate—everythin 

After this outburst she makes for the door, and the morning 
room knows her no more for a considerable time. Portia looks up 
from her painting in some surprise, and Julia tries to smother the 
thought that the final expression of hatred should have ended in 
the word * you.” 

In the hall outside, Dulce almost runs into Stephen’s arms, who 
has come up to see her very early, being in a restless and most 
unsatisfactory mood. His eyes brighten and he flushes warmly as 
he meets her, but she, drawing back from him, gives him to under- 
stand by the very faintest of imperative gestures that he is to 
come no nearer. 

“You!” she says, ungraciously. 

“ Yes—you expected me?” This question suggests the possi- 
bility that he fears he is not altogether welcome. She waives it, 
and goes on as though she has not heard him. 

‘Have you done what you promised ?” she asks, coldly. 

‘* No, you mean ?” he hesitates. 

“You must remember. You were to tell Roger next day ; thes 
(though it hardly sounds right) is next day; fave you told him 
that I have promised to marry you some time ? ” 

There is not the faintest nervousness or girlish confusion in her 
tone. Stephen, watching her closely, feels a terrible despair that 
threatens to overwhelm him. If only one little blush would 
mantle her cheek, if for one second her beautiful feverishly bright 
eyes would droop before his! He battles with the growing misery, 
and, for the time being, allays it. 

“Not yet,” he says. Then he colours hotly, and his eyes leavi ing 
her face seek the ground. A sense of shame betrays itself in every 
feature. “It is early yet,” he says, in a strange reluctant tone ; 
‘‘and if—if you think it better to put it off for a day or two, or even 
to let him find out for himself by degrees—or——” 

“No! ”-—remorselessly—“ he shall be told now—at once! Re- 
member all you said about him last evening. I have not forgotten. 
What!” cries she, with sudden passion, “do you think I will 
live another day believing he imagines me regretful of my deci- 
sion—-cut to the heart, perhaps, that I am no longer anything to 
him? Itell you no! The very thought is intolerable.” 

* But——” 
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“There must be no hesitation,” she says, interrupting him with 
a quick gesture. “It was in our agreement that he should be 
told to-day. If one part of that agreement is to be broken, why 
then, let us break it all; it is not too late yet. J shall not care, 
and perhaps it will be better if-——"" 

Her cruelty stings him into vehement declaration. 

“It will not be better,” he says, wrathfully. “I will do any- 
thing, everything, you wish, except "— bitterly—* give you up.” 

To him it seems a wretched certainty that it is her wish 
already to break the bond formed between them but a few short 
hours ago. Has she so soon repented ? 

“Where is Roger?” he asks, turning from her, all the lover's 
gladness gone from his eyes. He is looking stern and pale, and as 
a man might who is determined to do that against which his sou! 
revolts. 

How shall he tell this man, who was once his dearest friend, 
that he has behaved as a very traitor to him. 

‘“‘In the stables, no doubt,” replies she, scornfully. The change 
in his manner has not touched her nay, he tells himself; it has 
not so much as been noticed by her. 

Moving abruptly away, he goes down the hall and out of the 
open door, and down the stone steps across the gleaming sunshine, 
and so is lost to sight. 

Dulce watches him until the portico outside hides him from 
view, and then, walking very slowly and with bent head, she goes 
in the direction of Fabian’s room. She is so absorbed in her own 
reflections that she hardly hears approaching footsteps, until they 
are quite close to her. Looking up, with a quick start, she finds 
herself face to face with Roger. 

The surprise is so sudden that she has not time to change 
colour until she has passed him. Involuntarily she moves mor: 
quickly, as though to escape him, but he follows her, and standing 
right before her, compels her to stop and confront him. . 

“One moment,” he says. His tone is haughty, but his eyes 
are more searching than unkind. “You meant what you said 
last evening ? ” he asks, quickly, and there is a ring in his voice that 
tells her he will be glad if she can answer him in the negative. 
Hearing it she grows even paler, and shrinks back from him. 

‘*‘ Have I given you any reason to doubt it ?” she says, coldly. 

“No—certainly not.” His tone has grown even haughtier. “ | 
wish, however, to let you know I regret anything uncivil | may 
have said to you on—that is—at our last interview.” 

“It is too late for regrets.” She says this so low that he can 
scarcely hear her. 

“You are bent, then, upon putting an end to everything be- 
tween us?” 

“Yes.” At this moment it seems impossible to her to answer 
him in anything but a monosyllable. Her obstinacy angers him. 
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“Perhaps you are equally bent,” he says, sneeringly, “ upon 
marrying Gower ? ” 

I suppose he has expected an indignant denial to this question, 
because, when silence follows it, he starts, and placing both his 
hands upon her shoulders, draws her deliberately over toa side 
window, and stares into her downcast face. 

*¢ Speak,” he says, roughly. ‘ Ave you going to marry him ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The word comes with difficulty from between her pale, dry lips. 

*“* He has asked you ?” 

** He has.” 

“You were engaged to him even before you broke off your 
engagement with me ?” 

* Oh, no, NO.” 

‘Since when, then? Was it last evening he spoke to you ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

‘¢ After you had parted from me ? Sharp work, upon my life.” 

He laughs—a short, unmirthful laugh—and taking his hands 
from her shoulders, moves back from her, yet always with his eyes 
on her face. | 

“You should be glad,” she says, slowly. 

“No doubt. So he was your confidant—your father-confessor, 
was he? All my misdemeanours were laid bare to him. And then 
‘ame pity for one linked to such an unsympathetic soul as mine, 
und then naturally came what pity is akin to! It is a pretty 
story. And for its hero ‘mine own familiar friend.’” He laughs 
again. 

She makes a movement as though to leave him, but he stops her. 

“No, do not go yet,” he says. ‘ Let me congratulate you. 
Le rou ‘eat mort, vive le roi. My successor, it seems, was mon diffi- 
cult to find ; and——By-the-bye, why are you alone now? W hy 
is not your new lover by your side ?” 

“ My first lover—not my new lover,” she says, bitterly, speaking 
now with some spirit. P 

‘**T didn’t count, I suppose.” 

* You—!” She draws her breath quickly, and, then having sub- 
dued the indignation that had almost overcome her, goes on 
quietly : ‘you never loved me. There was never a moment in all 
my knowledge of you when I could have flattered myself with 
the thought ‘that I was more to you than a cousin.” 

‘He is very different, I suppose?” He flushes a dark crimson 
as he puts this question. 

“ Altogether—utterly! At least, 1 can tell myself, I am to him 
something more than a necessary evil, a thing forced upon him by 
circumstances. To you I was only that, and worse. There were 
moments when I believe you hated me. we 

“We need not discuss that now,” says Dare, coldly. “Where 
is Gower ?” 
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“IT don’t know; at least, 1 am not sure. What do you want 
with him? There is no use in quarrelling with him,” she says, 
nervously. 

“Why should I quarrel with any man because a woman chooses 
to prefer him to me? That is her affair altogether.” 

He walks away from her, and she, moving into the dee) 
embrasure of the large bow window, stands staring blankly upon 
the sunlit landscape without. 

But presently he returns and, standing beside her, gazes out, 
too, upon the flowers that are bowing and simpering as the light 
wind dances over them. 

“‘T am going away this evening,” he says, at length, very gently. 
** It is uncertain when I shall return. Good-bye.” 

He holds out his hand, awkwardly enough, and even when, after 
a momentary hesitation, she lays hers in it, hardly presses it. Yet 
still, though he has paid his adieux, he, lingers there, and loiters 
aimlessly, as if he finds a difficulty in putting an end to the 
miserable téte a-téte. 

“You were wrong just now,” he says, somewhat abruptly, not 
looking at her; “there was never one second in my life when | 
hated you; you need not have said that.” 

“Where are you going ?” asks she, brokenly. 

“ T don’t know. It doesn’t matter. But before I go, I want to 
say to you—that—that—if ever you want me, even if I should he 
at the end of the world, send for me, and I will come to you.” 

Are there tears in his eyes? He drops her hand, and turning 
hastily away, goes down the corridor, and is beyond recall before 
she can muster courage to say anything to him kind or forgiving. 

Going into the yard to order the dog-cart to take him to the 
station to catch the up train, he encounters Stephen Gower (who 
by-the-bye, had gone to encounter him), on his knees before « 
kennel, fondling a two-months’-old setter pup. 

This pup is a baby belonging to one of Roger’s favourite setters, 
and is, therefore, a special pet of his. 

* Put that dog down,” he says, insolently. 

“ Why ?” says Stephen, just as insolently. 

“‘ Because petting is bad for young things, and because J wish it.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” says Stephen, rather cavalierly, continuing 
his attention to the dog. 

*‘ Look here,” says Dare, furiously, “it has nothing to do with 
the dog, you will understand—nothing—but I want to tell you now 
what I think of you, you low, mean, contemptible——” 

Gower literally gasps for breath. Letting go the dog, he rises 
to his feet, and coming close to Roger, says passionately— 

“What do you mean by that ?’ 

‘Have you not been making love to my cousin behind my 
back? Deny that if you can?” 

“TI won't deny that I[ love her, certainly.” 
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“Will you deny anything else? That you have acted as few 
men would have done. Without honour—without——” 

This of course puts an end to even enforced civility ; Mr. Gower 
instantly and most naturally strikes out with the most exemplary 
vigour, and presently these two most mistaken young men are 
clasped in an embrace, warm indeed, but hardly so loving as one 
might desire. 

How things might have ended, whether with death or only with 
bloody noses, no one now can tell, because Sir Mark Gore, coming on 
the scene just at this awful moment, seizes Roger by the shoulder 
and by sheer force of arm and will, forces him back from his 
adversary. 

“ What do you two boys mean by this burst of insanity?” he 
says, angrily. ‘ Such an example tothe young fellows in the yard ; 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself, Roger.” This is plainly 
meant for two stable boys in the distance, who, with open mouths, 
are staring at the combatants, and have been plainly enjoying 
themselves to the utmost. 

“ Well, I'm not,” says Roger, doggedly, who is still thirsting for 
blood. “If shame should attach itself to any one, it should be to 
that fellow there,” pointing contemptuously to Gower. 

‘Well, I forbid any more of this,” says Sir Mark. ‘Stop it at 
once. It is all about that child indoors, I suppose—I never heard 
of——_” 

“ At all events I have told him what I think of him,” says 
Roger, panting. ‘ Low, underhand sneak.” 

‘What ?” says Stephen, fiercely, making a step forward. 

“IT insist on knowing what it is all about,” says Sir Mark, 
authoritatively. “ Of course one understands a disgraceful scene 
like this always means a woman, but és it Dulce ?’ 

“To come here under the guise of friendship and deliberately 
make love to the girl to whom he knew I was engaged ; was there 
ever such treachery since the world began?” says Roger. ‘ Would 
any fellow, with any claim to the word cianbianets dothat ? Now 
I leave it to you, Gore.” 

“* My dear fellow, you must remember it is apparent to everybody 
that you don’t want her,” says Sir Mark, taking Stephen’s part, 
though in his soul he is on Roger’s side. “ Would you act the part 
of the dog in the manger? You don’t affect her yourself, yet. 
nobody else must look at her. She has found out, I suppose, 
that she prefers someone else to you. Womenasa rule will choose 
for themselves, and who shall blame them! When, later on, you 
choose for yourself too, you will be very grateful both to her and 
Stephen for this hour. Just now self-love is disagreeing with you. 
If 1 were you I should clear out of this for a bit.” 

“Oh! as for that, ’'m going,” says Roger; “but I’m glad I 
have had a chance of speaking to him before I go; he under- 
mined me, and poisoned her mind with regard to me from first to 
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last. I wasn’t quite blind, though I| said nothing. He spoke 
evilly of me behind my back I have no doubt, and maligned me 
most falsely when there was a chance; a more blackguardly 
transaction——” 

‘You shall answer to me for this,” says Gower, in a white rage; 
‘vou have lied in your statement from beginning to end.” 

“No one shall answer for anything,” says Sir Mark, promptly ; 


“T won’t hear of it. Are you both gentlemen! and to dream of 


dragging a woman’s name into a scandalous quarrel of this kind ? 
For shame! Take my advice, Roger, and go abroad, or to the —— 
or anywhere you like for a month or two, and see what that will do 
for you. You know you are only trying to make a grievance out 
of nothing; you never really cared for her, as a man should for 
his wife.” Sir Mark’s eyes sadden as he says this and an irre- 
pressible sigh escapes him; is he thinking of the time when he 
could have cared for a woman with all his heart and soul! 

“No, of course not; you and she and all are quite agreed 
about that,” says Roger, bitterly. 7 

“ My good ‘boy, all your world knows it,” says Sir Mark, 
persistently. 

*“* My world is wiser than even J gave it credit for,” says Roger, 
sneeringly. But there is a sob in his voice as he turns away that 
sends a pang through Sir Mark’s heart. What has happened ? 
Have they all been mistaken, then? Even have the principal actors 
in this small drama been blind until now, when the awakening has 
come too late. 

Without another word to Stephen, Sir Mark goes slowly indoors, 
and, passing through the hall, meets Portia coming towards him, a 
troubled expression in her large sad eyes. 

“What is it, Mark?” she says, laying her hand on his arm. 
“Something has happened to Dulce; she is lying on her bed, and 
will not speak to me or anyone. Has she really quarrelled 
finally with Roger ?” 

**Qh, it is worse than that,” says Gore, with something that is 
almost a groan. 


“Tt can’t be true that she has thrown him over for Mr. Gower ? ” 


says Portia, recoiling. 


‘One never knows what a woman will do,” says Mark, gloomily. 


“] think she has.” 
“ But what is it all about? How did it begin?” 
“With a chocolate cream,” says, Sir Mark, sententiously. “|! 


assure you, my dear Portia, for the sake of a paltry box of 


bonbons, she has sacrificed the entire happiness of her life!” 


(To be continued.) 











































































THE LAST DAYS OF AN ADVENTURER. 


In the early spring of the year 1747, when the European and the 
Asiatic shores of the Bosphorus were radiant with the blooms of 
the Judas tree, and fragrant with the perfume of the chestnuts, 
the acacias and the limes, there lay dying, in a house on the 
European height of Pera, an old and worn-out soldier of fortune, 
who for fifty years had played a conspicuous part in the strife 
and the turmoil of Europe and Asia, but who now had not strength 
to raise himself to look out on the two continents in which he 
had fought and toiled and intrigued, and to which he was about 
to say, “ Farewell!” His life had been one of strange vicissi- 
tudes. From his youth up he had been headstrong and turbulent, 
insusceptible of discipline, and contemptuous of. authority. He 
had always been “impiger, iracundus, imexorabilis, acer,” but 
he had been a gallant soldier and a skilful general, and, after the 
fashion of the day, a politician of no mean order. Few lives 
have been so chequered as was the life of the man who was known 
in his native country as the Count Claude Alexandre de Bonneval, 
but who was dying in his adopted country under the name, con- 
ferred on him by the Turks, of Achmet Pacha. He was born in 
a Christian land and of a noble Christian family, and he had been 
carefully educated in a famous Jesuit College, but for some years 
he had lived, and he was now dying as,a Mahometan. He had 
fought for France under Catinat and Vendome, and against 
France under Eugéne and Marlborough. He had fought for 
Austria against Turkey under Eugéne; and for Turkey against 
Russia and against Persia. He had held high military rank in 
the French, the Austrian and the Turkish armies. The Sultan, 
his latest employer, had made him a Pacha of Three Tails; 
Governor of Chio, and Grand Master of the Turkish Artillery. 
He had amassed wealth, and had also spent it freely. He had in 
his own country married a lady of the noble house of De Biron, 
but as when he came to Turkey he had been compelled to leave 
her behind him, and as he was desirous in all things to conform 
to the teachings of his new religion, he had consoled himself 
with one or more Mahometan wives. At the time of which I 
write his French wife had been dead for a few years, and almost 
all those persons with whom he had been intimate in his youth 
must also have been dead; nevertheless, as his life drew towards 
its close, there had come upon him a longing to revisit the land 
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which he had so long deserted; and for some time he had 
devoted all the energies of his busy, scheming intellect to obtain 
permission for his return to France. Stricken down as he was by 
mortal disease, his desire for repatriation increased upon him. 
As we stand by his death-bed we may say of him— 


tad 


Columque 
Adspicit, et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos.” 


Before I describe the last hours ofthis restless and reckless 
man, in whom were combined the best and the worst character- 
istics of the “Varangian,” the “ Free Companion,” the “ Swiss 
Mercenary,” and the “Filibuster,” I should like to supplement 
my outline of his career by a few details, which will the better 
enable my readers to appreciate his character and to comprehend 
his position. 

Having been expelled from the Jesuit College in which he was 
educated—his insubordination having been too gross to be 
tolerated—he entered the French military service, carel. ss 
whether he served by land or by sea. He was in the squadron 
of Admiral de Tourville when the Admiral defeated the English 
and the Dutch near Dieppe; he shared the danger and the 
defeat of the same Admiral when the French Navy was brought 
within reach of annihilation at the fight off “Cape La Hogue.” 
When this famous fight took place De Bonneval was but 
seventeen years of age. When Catinat was sent into Italy to 
encounter Prince Eugéne, De Bonneval, who was afterwards to 
serve under Eugéne, accompanied Catinat. There had been 
intrigues in the French Court, as tothe choice of a general for the 
French army, and Villeroi, Vendéme and Catinat had been the 
candidates put forward. It was of these three possible competitors 
that Prince Eugéne said: “ If rons select Vendéme we shall have 
a fight; if they select Villeroi, I shall beat him, but if they 
select Catinat he will beat me!” Catinat was selected, but the 
wretched condition of the French Army, and especially its want 
of war material and of an efficient commissariat, prevented him 
from beating Prince Eugéne. Still he made a creditable fight, 
and young De Bonneval ‘had his full share in the dangers and 
the honours of the war. From the army of Catinat he passed 


to the army of Vendéme, and under that great-grandson of 
the Victor of Ivry had his part in a temporary success of 


the French over Prince Eugéne at Cassano. His skill and 
his gallantry had been such that he might have aspired 
to any military rank; but his career in the French service 
was destined to be brought to an abrupt close. He so outraged 
the amour propre of his military superiors, that Chamillard, who 
was then the War Minister of Louis the Fourteenth, caused him to 
be tried by court-martial, and procured a sentence of death against 
him. To escape from the execution of this sentence he fled from 
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his native country, in the thirty-second year of his age, and entered 
the army of Prince Eugéne, against whom he had fought, and who 
himself had, in disgust, quitted the service of France for that of 
Austria. The Grand Monarque had, throughout his life, an unhappy 
facility for alienating from himself brave soldiers and good subjects. 
He made a bitter enemy of Prince Eugéne, whose military genius 
might have helped him to contend against Marlborough, and he 
ruined the industry of France by the expulsion of the Huguenots. 
I sometimes wonder whether he can really have thought, in his old 
age, that the cat-like and purring caresses of Madame de Maintenon 
were a sufficient compensation to him, or to France, for all he had 
lost. A decrepit despot usually cuts rather a despicable figure. 
Alexander the Great with “lovely Thais” sitting beside him was 
at least a comprehensible figure; but Louis the Fourteenth, be- 
wigged and bedizened and be-coddled by an old lady who had 
never been beautiful, and had passed a large part of her life as 
a sick nurse, was simply a ludicrous figure. Monarchs should 
know that gruel and glory are antipathetic. | However, as I have 
said, Louis the Fourteenth had made Prince Eugéne his enemy, and 
Louis the Fourteenth’s War Minister had forced De Bonneval, who 
had fought so gallantly against Prince Eugéne, to take service 
under him. Curiously, his first employment under Prince Eugéne 
was to be in one of the most desperate of the battles which the 
Austrians fought against the Turks, who were subsequently to 
become De Bonneval’s longest and last employers. On the bloody 
field of Peterwaradein, De Bonneval, with a troop of not more than 
two hundred men, was surrounded by a regiment of Janissaries. 
Those were the days of hand-to-hand fighting. Men did not then 
kill each other, by the aid of a field-glass, at two thousand yards 
distance, but stood up face to face and struggled manfully for the 
mastery. For some hours the fight went on, until De Bonneval, 
thrown from his horse by the stroke of a Janisary’s lance, was in 
imminent danger of being trampled to death. His men, who were 
devotedly attached to him, made a rampart round him of their 
bodies, and eventually ten of them succeeded in carrying him 
bleeding, and almost lifeless, from the field. For his gallantry on 
this occasion he was made a Lieutenant Field-Marshal in’ the 
Austrian army, and obtained an important post in the Low Countries. 
Unfortunately, Prince Eugéne and he were equally hot-tempered. 
Eugéne was wont to say in his later days that if Alexander the 
Great in his war against Darius had been hampered as he and | 
Marlborough had been by the Netherlands Commissioners, he would 
not have made his conquests with such a startling rapidity. De 
Bonneval was equally impetuous, and it occurred to him suddenly 
to make some reflections upon Prince Eugéne and the Marchioness 
de Saint Prie, who was the wife of the Military Commandant of 
the Low Countries, but who was supposed to have a higher opinion 
of Prince Eugéne than of her husband. The result was that De 
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Bonneval was once more tried by court-martial and sentenced to 
imprisonment for a year. When he recovered his liberty he seems 
to have thought that as he had won so little by placing his sword 
at the service of the French and the Austrians, he had better tr) 
“fresh fields and pastures new,” and accordingly he came to Con- 
stantinople and took service with the Turks. He was but too 
ready, like most soldiers of fortune, to place his sword at the 
disposal of those who would aid his ambition or minister to his 


angry passion. But I am not sure that the breed of soldiers of 


fortune is altogether extinct ; even in our own time we have known 
men who have set out from their own country to run a blockade on 
behalf of some unhappy insurgents, and who have suddenly changed 
their plan and have very skilfully and effectually tightened the 
grip of the blockade upon the poor dupes whom they had professed 
to help. The Count de Bonneval was a prototype of such men. 
He changed his religion as easily as he changed his allegiance. 
He was wont to say, when he was asked why he had become a 
Mahometan “that he had merely exchanged his nightcap for a 
turban,” and probably this phrase accurately expressed his spiritua! 
condition. In changing his religion he was changing the outside, 
not the inside of his head— 


“ Celum non animum mutabat.” 


However, when De Bonnevyal sold his sword he, for a time at least, 
gave good value in return for the purchase-money. He fought 
well for the Turks, and commanded a division of his old foes, the 
Janissaries, in a war against Russia, and another division of Janis- 
saries in a war against Nadir Shah. It mattered little to him 
against whom he fought. On this point he was as philosophically 
indifferent as was Dugald Dalgetty. The Turks appreciated his 
valour and capacity, and rewarded him with honours and emolu- 
ments, but they never wholly trusted him; nor have they ever 
trusted the Europeans, and especially the renegades whom they have 
employed. They never wholly confided in Omar Pacha, notwith- 
standing the vast services which he rendered them; and their 
notorious want of confidence in the brave and honourable Mehemet 

Ali Pacha neutralised his military genius in the operations of the 
Lom, and facilitated his cruel murder in Albania. In spite of all 
opinion to the contrary I most unhesitatingly affirm that they do 
not now trust any of the Europeans whom they employ. Assuredly 
they did not trust De Bonneval, but it must be admitted that his 
career had not been calculated to inspire implicit confidence, and 
now, in the closing hours of his life, the Jesuit Collegian, the French 
General, the Austrian Field-Marshal, the Turkish Pacha, the 
Renegade, the Alien from his Family, his Country and his Faith, 
in the seventy-fifth year of his fitful and turbulent life, was about 
to receive a communication which, if he could have acted upon it, 
would have enabled him to return once more to an honourable 
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position in his own land. But such a life as that which De Bon- 
neval had led does not conduce to a vigorous old age. If 


“From Marlborough’s eyes the tears of dotage flow ; ” 


“Swift expires a driveller and a show, ’ 


we need not marvel that as the final hour draws nigh a De Bonne- 
val lies like Merlin under the spell of Vivien, 


‘‘ Lost to life, and use, and name, and fame.” 


In the years 1745 and 1746 he had persuaded the mistress of Louis 
the Fifteenth that by his influence with the Turks he could bring 
about a war between the Sultan and the Empress Maria Theresa, 
whose generals were just then driving the French armies in con- 
fusion before them. Ever since the Turks came into Europe, 
some one or other of the European powers had been courting the 
aid of Turkey against one or other of its rivals; nor had there 
ever been wanting some noble European go-between to initiate 
and conduct the negotiations. Thus, a prince of Salerno, who 
had been turned out of his little principality by the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, negotiated a treaty between that most Chris- 
tian King of France, Francis the First, and Sultan Solyman the 
Magnificent, by which treaty the most Christian King conceded to 
the Sultan, in return for his aid against Charles the Fifth, the 
right of ravaging and pillaging the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
and of carrying off into slavery the Christian population. It was 
duly provided in this treaty that His August Excellency the 
Prince de San Severino, of Salerno, should have a handsome com- 
mission or backsheesh for his skill in negotiating the “ conces- 
sion ;” and the Turks did not lose by the bargain, for under this 
treaty, which served asa model for similar treaties between the 
Porte and France down to the time of Henry the Fourth, the 
ranks of the Janissaries were filled and the harems of the Pachas 
recruited from the male and female children who were carried off 
by thousands from the Mediterranean coasts. It was now expected 
that the Count de Bonneval would do for Louis the Fifteenth what 
the Prince of Salerno had done for Francis the First, and that he 
would induce the Turks to invade the territories of the Empress- 
Queen ; to advance, if it were possible, as far as the gates of 
Vienna, and thereby to force Maria Theresa to withdraw her 
troops from Alsace and Lorraine and Provence. It was truly a 
noble enterprise and well worthy of Louis le Bien Aimé, the 
slave of Madame de Pompadour and Madame Du Barri. The 
Count de Bonneval entered on his task with alacrity. Had he 
lived in our time his conduct would have differed in degree only 
from that which he adopted. He would have been equally ready 
to explorter the Turks, but he would have sought commercial and 
not political concessions. Very probably he would have craved 
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permission to work the celebrated gold mines which were first 
worked by the ‘ Grand old Gardener and his Wife” in the good 
old days “when Adam delved and Eve span;” but he was a Tong 
way behind the great era of Financial Promoters, and could not 
hope to obtain more for his principles than an advantageous aid to 
rapine and to murder. One obstacle lay in his way, and it was 
well nigh insurmountable. Turkey, after a long experience oj 
the policy of the European powers, had become firmly of opinio1 
that the Turks were necessary to the other nations of Europe, 

and that when those nations, or any of them, came to Turkey for 
an alliance, they came solely in their own interest, an in form 
pauperis. You might then, as now, bribe individual viziers, or 
muftis, or pachas, to support European applications or petitions, 
but the collective opinion of the Divan was (and is to this day) 
that the European Powers wanted the aid of the Porte much more 
than the Porte required the aid of the European Powers, and that 
in all their dealings the European Powers were actuated solely by 
motives of self-interest. 

In the month of December, 1746, the Marquis D’Argenson, who 
was then the War Minister of Louis the Fifteenth, and who was 
struggling hard to drive the Austrians out of France, caused a 
letter, of which I will presently give a transcript, to be addressed 
to the Count de Bonneval. The letter, which was carefully sealed, 
was sent to the care of M. de Castellane, the French Ambassador 
in Constantinople, who was not informed of its contents, but who 
was expressly enjoined to deliver it into the hands of De Bonneva! 
himself. It is quite clear that there had been previous corre- 
spondence with De Bonneval, of which the French Ambassador 
knew nothing, for, when the letter came to be opened it proved 
to be in a cypher of which De Bonneval alone had the key. In 
these days, however, of secret treaties, secret clauses, and secret 
understandings, we need not marvel that an Ambassador had been 
left in the dark. The letter was dispatched from France on the 
23rd December, 1746, but for some unexplained reason it did not 
reach M. de Castellane until the 20th March, 1747, and, when it 
reached him, two circumstances had occurred which had materially 
altered the situation. In the first place, when the letter was 
written the French Government had relied on the aid of a certain 
Said Pacha (there is always a Said Pacha more or less reliable in 
Turkey) who had been the Turkish Ambassador in Paris, but who 
had Siuane to Turkey to become the Kiaya, or Minister of 
Finance. Whilst he was in Paris he had certainly been in the 
pay of the French King, from whom he had received much money, 
but he had been so extravagant as to have brought nothing back 
with him, except about eight thousand piastres, anda valuable 
diamond, which the chief eunuch took away from him immediately 
on his return. When the letter reached M. de Castellane the 
hapless Said Pacha had lost not only his valuable diamond, but 
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his post of Minister of Finance, and was no longer in a position 
to be useful. This was unlucky for him, since, as will be presently 
seen, there was a potentiality of backsheesh for him in the letter 
if he had only possessed anything to give in return for it. But 
secondly a more terrible obstacle to the success, or usefulness, of 
the letter had arisen. The Count de Bonneval had been attacked 
by a mortal disease, and lay at the point of death. In 1746 the 
wayward old soldier, if we may trust M. de Castellane, had tried 
to poison himself with vitriol, and, when he had been rescued 
from the consequences of his rash attempt, by medical skill, had 
taken to a diet of honey dissolved in hot water and tempered by 
brandy or mastic. After a prolonged course of this Levantine 
“ Athol Brose,” he had been brought to the verge of apoplexy, and 
on being once more pulled through by the physicians he had taken 
to a regimen of enormous quantities of the oil of sweet almonds. 
Five days before the letter arrived he had once more fallen into a 
state of apoplectic stupor, but his own physician,and the physician 
to the French Embassy, had again contrived to rouse him from it, 
and M. de Castellane was informed that he might safely visit him. 
Now this M. de Castellane belonged to what I will call the “ Dark 
Lantern” school of Ambassadors, and would not have gone to buy 
a box of cigarettes without a mask and a domino. So he set 
about his task in a highly mysterious manner. As the palace of 
the Neapolitan Ambassador was close to the house in which De 
Bonneval was dying, M. de Castallane borrowed a room from the 
Ambassador, pleading, as his reason, his extreme solicitude about 
De Bonneval’s health. It so happened that the Chancellor of the 
Neapolitan Embassy was a Swiss, named Chevrier, who had dis-_ 
tinguished himself about seven years before by ‘publishing, in 

Geneva, a violent diatribe against France, and who had for some 
time been intimately connected with Count Bonneval, and with 
the Count’s adopted son, Solyman Bey. However, M. de Castellane, 
having concealed his head in his cloak, did not think that any one 
could see his body, and, having prepar ed De Bonneval for his visit 
by the agency of the said Solyman Bey, he went to him “as soon 
as it was dark and without torches, and with only one attendant.” 
Queen Eleanor, when she carried the dagger and the bowl to Fair 
Rosamond, cannot have been more secret or more stealthy. 
Solyman Bey, the adopted son of Count Bonneval, was a Milanese 
renegade, who was married to the only daughter of a Venetian 
renegade—for renegades in those days were as plentiful as bond- 
holders are in ours—and who had been enabled, partly by his own 
skill and partly by Count Bonneval’s influence, to obtain some 
good appointments. He was an intrigant of the first order, he 
had already made away with some of the dying soldier’s most 
valuable maps, papers, and plans, and was preparing with the 
aid of his friend of the Neapolitan Embassy to make a good 
market of them. When M. de Castellane came into the dying 
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Count’s chamber he found him still in full possession of his 
mental faculties, and for a short while they held a friendly 
and even cordial conversation; but when the French Ambassador 
tendered the letter of which he was the bearer, the trembling 
fingers of the old combatant at Peterwaradein were too weak to 
break the seal. He begged that it might be opened and read 
to him, but when it was opened it proved to be in a cypher 
of which, as I have said, he alone had the key. He placed the 
letter under his pillow, promised that Solyman Bey should de- 

cipher it for M. de Castellane, and then he turned wearily round 
to rest from the unwonted fatigue which he had undergone. M. 
de Castellane took leave of him and never saw him more, for a 
few hours afterwards he fell again into an apoplectic stupor and 
lost the faculty of speech. From this condition he never rallied. 
It now devolved on Solyman Bey to decipher and transcribe the 
letter for M. de Castellane, and he made a show of performing 
his task, but he pretended first that some parts were impossible 
of decipherment, and secondly that they were so purely persona! 
to Count Bonneval that he could not give them without the 
Count’s consent, and this, as the old soldier was speechless and 
unconscious, could not be obtained. Still he gave to M. de 
Castellane the following transcript, which is sufficient to confirm 
and point the moral of my tale :— 


* Paris, 23rd December, 1746. 
“My Dear Pacna, 

“The Marquis d’Argenson expressly orders me to write to you that it is 
essential to the interests of France that you should induce the Turks to make a 
diversion in Hungary. It is not for the interest of the Turks that the Empress- 
Queen should become the mistress of the whole of Italy. There is a great danger 
that this will come to pass if she be not compelled to withdraw her troops for the 
purpose of defending her own territories. They have already passed the Var, and 
are actually in Provence. The King has assembled an army at Lyons, which perhaps 
may give his enemies cause to repent; but he may be foreed to make a peace which 
will leave Austria free, with a veteran army to make war upon the Turks. It is 
for their interest that they should arm themselves to avert the danger. Their offer 
of mediation (!!!) has been refused, and the refusal gives them a pretext for active 
hostilities, and in the presence of their imminent peril they ought not to hesitate 
If, in addition to these reasons, it is necessary to make presents, I am authorised to 
tell you that the promises which you make shall be fulfilled. You must be careful, 
however, not to promise excessive donations, nor to exceed a limit of one hundred 
thousand crowns, and above all to stipulate that no payment shall be made until the 
war has actually commenced. And, my dear Pacha, I am ordered to put:before you 
a motive for exertion which will have great weight with you. The King would 
decidedly recognise the service which is asked of you, and if, after having rendered 
it, you were to y desire to throw yourself into the arms of a master to whom your 
heart is attached, you would be received with a favour which would enable you to 
live with distinction and with affluence. I am very happy to be able to convey to 
you an intimation which I know to be in accordance with your wishes.” 


Such was the letter which the French Ambassador was charged 
to deliver to the old Soldier of Fortune. It is-by no means clear 
that he was ever conscious of its contents. It is quite clear that 
he was never able to act upon them. To this complexion then 
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things had come at last. Just as the deeply-coveted cup was 
handed to him, an “ even-handed justice ” dashed it from his dying 
lips. His place knew him no more. As he died in the Mahometan 
faith, he was buried in a Mahometan cemetery, and no man knows 
in which of the melancholy cypress groves the fiery Free Com- 
panion sleeps his last sleep. His adopted son made so good a 
market of his plans and papers that he obtained the reversion of 
his offices. Three ‘years after his death, a-work which purported 
to be a memoir of his career was published in French and in 
English. Much of it was spurious, but the mere fact of its pub- 
lication shows that he had made his mark on the thought and 
the opinion of his age. Nevertheless, we must say of him that in 
spite of his reckless gallantry and his unscrupulous ambition, 
he merely succeeded in 


“ Writing his name in water.” 


FRANK IVES SCUDAMORE. 





THE CRY OF THE CAGED. 





THE roar and the heat of the weary street 

Have dazed my brain, have tired my feet ; 
Methinks to flee from this ceaseless din, 

To rest and think would be wondrous sweet ! 


He cannot think who needs must swink 
For the daily dole of meat and drink ; 

No rest for those who have bread to win, 
Nor quiet just by the torrent’s brink. 


Oh, for some pool, still, dark, and cool, 
Wherein, set free from the hard world’s rule, 
The spirit might float, forgetting sin— 

In Time’s sweet river, some peaceful pool! 


Where torrent’s roar should be heard no more, 

But odours sweet from the silent shore 
Should come, and a music far-off begin 

To tell of the peace that for evermore 


Shall be when the leap is over, and deep 
In the endless ocean has grown the sleep 

Of the weary, who now for the ruthless din 
Of the fretful river of Time must weep! 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 











THERE are few passages in history so brilliant as those which 
record the triumphs and glories of the young general, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, after his return from Italy. The towns of Switzerland, 
through which he passed, welcomed him with wild outbursts of 
rejoicing, “ triumphal arches and garlands of flowers everywhere 
awaited his approach.” The fortresses saluted him with their 
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sembled from far and near “ to get a glimpse of the hero who had 
filled the world with his renown. 
return created was indescribable ; he was received in state by the 
Directory of the Republic, in their magnificent palace of the Lux- 
embourg, where, says Alison, “his thin but graceful figure, the 
Roman cast of his features, and fire of his eye, excited universal 
admiration ; the court rang with applause.” 

In the course of the speechifying and glorifying of that event, 
Barras, in sentences of the most fervid and inflated character, invited 
the young victor to seek new laurels on the shores of Britain. 
Bonaparte’s most earnest desires were in accord with the advice, 
and already he was maturing in his mind a mightier scheme of 
conquest, of which the destruction of Great Britain would be 
necessary episode. It was the conquest of the world ! 

“1 am determined,” said he to Bourrienne, “ not to remain here 
in Paris; there is nothing to be done here. It is impossible to 
fix the attention of the people. If I remain longer inactive I am 


undone. 


clining ; this little corner of Europe is too small to supply it. We 
must go to the East: all the great men of the world have there 
acquired their celebrity.” 

“The 
Alison, “ haunted his imagination.” 

Shut up in his house he avoided the féte-giving, demonstration- 
loving Parisians, seeking to be alone with books which ministered 
to his ruling passion, talking of little else but military arts and 
glories, dreaming in his frequent long solitary walks of a time when 
France, under his government, should be the world’s mistress. 

He remembered how the great Leibnitz, in 1672, had urged upon 
Louis XIV. the conquest of Egypt as an effort worthy another 
Alexander, and an enterprise the success of which “ would for ever 
secure the possession of the Indies, the commerce of Asia, and the 






























BONAPARTE IN EGYPT. 
By A. H. WALL. 





the roads were lined by crowds of people hurriedly as- 
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In Paris the excitement his 


Everything here passes away; my glory is already de- 


great names of Alexander, Cesar and Hannibal,” says 
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dominion of the world,” and he said, ** The Persians have blocked 
up the route of Tamerlane; I will discover another.” In his cor- 
respondence with the Directory he more than once suggested an 
expedition to Egypt, pointing out the forces he would require ; 
and once, when the immense cost of such an effort was spoken of, 
he replied with feverish impatience, “ It would be money invested 
at an interest of five hundred per cent.” 

Then sounded the notes of direful anticipation and preparation 
which created such stern alarm in England, and in France such a 
passionate outburst of warlike ardour. Inall the ports of Holland, 
Spain, Italy and France, maritime preparations, on a vast scale, were 
in active progress. Fleets were soon afloat at Cadiz, Toulon and 
Brest ; flat-bottomed boats were constructed for landing troops ; 
the armies of the Rhine were brought down to the sea and lined 
the shores, 270,000 men fully equipped and eager to embark. 
The Irish were, it was said, but enemies in the British camp 
eager to welcome their deliverers. “Let the conquerors of 
the Po, the Rhine, and the Tiber,” said Barras, publicly 
addressing Napoleon, “ march under your banners, the ocean 
will be proud to bear them: it is a slave still indignant who 
blushes for his fetters. He invokes in a voice of thunder the 
wrath of the earth against the oppressor of the waves. Pompey 
did not esteem it beneath him to wield the power of Rome against 
the pirates: go and chain the monster who presses on the seas ; 
go and revenge in London the wounded rights of Humanity. 
Hardly shall the tricolour wave o’er the blood-stained shores of the 
Thames ere one unanimous ery of blessing shall be your welcome, 
and a generous nation shall see in your conquest the red dawn of 
its happiness and liberty.” 

And while these mighty preparations were being so fiercely, 
hotly and joyously advanced, Bonaparte was traversing the 
coast, attended by Lannes and Bourrienne. In less than ten days 
he visited Boulogne, Calais, Dunkirk, Antwerp and Flushing, 
questioning and investigating in every direction, interviewing 
fishermen, seamen and smugglers, gleaning a mass of informa- 
tion, all of which went to build up more securely, and consolidate 
against all opposition, a plan which was not that of the Directory, 
not that of France. 

When Albert Permon, Madame Junot’s brother, was sent for 
by the little great general he found him pacing his room with 
quick impatient steps. 

“This Paris weighs me down like a cloak of lead,” said he. 

Permon replied flatteringly, and while he did so Bonaparte 
gazed upon him very steadfastly, in deep thought, standing 
motionless, with his hands crossed behind him. He then resumed 
his walk with a pensive expression upon his face until he broke 
silence abruptly, asking, “ What think you of the East, Per- 
mon?” adding “ You seem to have had an excellent education ; 
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for your father, I believe, originally intended you for the 
diplomatic service—did he not ?” 

Permon replied in the affirmative and the young general con- 
tinued :— 

*¢ You speak modern Greek, I believe ?” Albert Permon nodded. 
* And Arabic ? ” 

** No,” said Permon, * but I could pick it up in a month.” 

“Indeed! Well in that case I——” Here Bonaparte suddenly 
paused and changed the subject. In the course of the conversation 
that ensued he said, as if in reply to some thought of his own— 

“TI represent the army; yes, I represent the army, and the 
Directory knows what power the army is, at this moment, in 
France.” 

Some time after, with a smile that was afterwards described as 
“strange and incomprehensible,” he said to the same person— 

“So you think in Paris that we are going to invade England at 
last ? The Parisians are not mistaken—it is indeed to humble 
that haughty nation that we are arming. “ England!” he fiercely 
exclaimed ; “if my voice has any influence, England shall never 
have an hour’s truce. Yes, yes; war with England for ever, until 
its utter destruction! Permon, if you choose, I will take you 
with me—you speak fluently English, Italian, Greek. Yes, | 
will take you with me.” ° 

Speaking to another of his friends, he said— 

‘Europe is no field for glorious exploits, no great empires or 
revolutions are to be found but in the East, where there are six 
hundred millions of men.” 

All the books on Egypt which had been brought to Paris in the 
Ambrosian library were found to have marginal notes in the 
handwriting of Napoleon. His thoughts were chained down to 
the one idea which had haunted him from boyhood, that of 
conquering Egypt; converting the Mediterranean, with all its 
wealth of commerce, into a “ French lake ;” restoring civilisation 
to its ancient cradle, monopolising the riches of India and China, 
and converting into a colony of France one of the most fertile 
and important countries in the world. In the full splendour of 
his glory, the idol of a vast and all-powerful army, placed above 
even the possibility of detraction, every voice loud in his praise, 
all Europe ringing with his fame, worshipped by society, sought 
for and reverenced wherever he might be, the modern Alexander 
was restless and melancholy, pining for new worlds to conquer. 

It was in the thirtieth Floreal of the Sixth Year, as they said in 
France—on the twentieth of May, 1797, as we say—that a formid- 
able squadron of one hundred and ninety war vessels, carrying 
36,000 picked soldiers of all arms, 10,000 sailors, and about 
2,000 artists, scientific men, labourers, and literary men, set sail 
from the ancient city and fortified port of Toulon. It was bound 
upon a secret expedition, described by a contemporary French 
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author as “ one of the grandest and most perilous ever planned 
by man,” demanding for its execution “a profound genius, a great 
and penetrating mind, and a courage bordering upon temerity,” 
together with “a spirit of legislation, great geographical and 
topographical knowledge, quickness of perception, and prompti- 
tude in execution.” ‘ Moreover,” said the writer, “he who con- 
ceived the plan,” meaning General Bonaparte,“ was alone capable 
of carrying it into effect.” 

Applications from warlike young men, fired by the idea of 
military glory, had poured in upon the authorities. They all 
wanted to join this expedition. ‘“‘ Everybody,” wrote Madame 
Junot, “ wanted to accompany it.” 

It had been said that its destination was England, and it had 
been said that its destination was Constantinople, and it had been 
said that it was bound for Egypt. Some public men, who had 
been without a doubt of success when they believed Bonaparte 
would invade England, were plunged into the depths of despond- 
ency when they were told that Egypt was the country he would 
attack. Such a conquest, they said and wrote, was impossible; and 
the Directory could have but one motive in sending their young 
and glorious hero on such a desperate expedition—jealousy ; ; they 
were eager to get rid of a man whose glory and power were 
eclipsing them. “A nation,” said they, “that sends away at an 
enormous expense the flower of its army, and its greatest ‘general 
to an unknown land, where not only the people, but the very 
language, manners and customs, religion and national antipathies 
will fight against them must be mad.” Protests arose on every 
side, and were at their loudest when the great fleet put out 
to sea. * Seldom,” wrote Alison, “had a more splendid armament 
appeared on the ocean.” 

Before sailing, Bonaparte addressed his army in one of those 
vain-glorious proclamations in which he always reposed such 
strong faith. It began— 

“Soldiers ! You form one of the wings of the army of England. 
You have been engaged in wars of different descriptions, in 
mountains, plains, and sieges ; you are now to war upon the ocean. 
The Roseed legions, whose deeds you have sometimes imitated, 
but have yet to equal, combated C arthage by turns, on this ver 
sea, as well as on the plains of Zama. Victory never abandoned 
them because they were always brave; patient in enduring fatigue, 
obedient to their leaders, and united amongst themselves. 
Soldiers! The eyes of Europe are upon you—you have grand 
destinies to fulfil,” and so on. 

Joined by a convoy from Civita Vecchia, the fleet attacked and 
seized the Island of (zozzo, because the Grand Master refused to 
provide it with water, and then besieged Malta, which was already 
engaged to surrender. When the French troops entered Valetta, 
rapine and plunder caused the houses to be quickly shut up, doors 
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bolted and barricaded, window shutters closed, and women hidden. 
Bonaparte, in the sacred name of Liberty and Universal Brother- 
hood set free the Turkish and Arabian slaves, who lustful, 
revengeful, and full of cruelty, added to the horrors of the occupa- 
tion. The Grand Master, for not defending his post, together 
with his effeminate and indolent chevaliers, were promised estates, 
money, and pensions; the Arabs and Turks were carried off as 
recruits. Napoleon’s agents in. advance had done their work of 
bribery admirably. ‘ It was well there was someone to open the 
gates to us,” said Napoleon, as he noted the vast strength of the 
defences. 

Having garrisoned Malta, Bonaparte sailed on, keeping a sharp 
and anxious look-out for Admiral Nelson and his fleet. He heard 
his cannons firing signals once. On the first of July the low sand- 
hills of Egypt became visible and then the minarets of Alexandria, 
Cleopatra’s Needle and Pompey’s Pillar, and when they entered 
the roads where Nelson, having in his haste out-sailed them, had 
been two days before, preparations were made for an immediate 
landing. 

In a single day the soldiers disembarked, and Alexandria was 
won. The advance was sounded while the troops were still landing. 
General Bon leading the right, Kleber the centre, Menou the le: t ; 
and during the six miles’ march, which took them to the half- 
ruined walls, they were subjected to the attacks of a swarm of skir- 
mishers. They found the enemies drawn up before the city in 
battle array, and they were received with shouts and yells of rage 
and defiance, the shrill voices of women and children blending 
with the hideous uproar. The rattle of musketry and the roar of 
cannon soon drowned it; and showers of stones, blended with the 
lead and iron, rained down upon them from the towers and walls. 
The fight was a fierce and obstinate one, but the French prevailed 
and then began a dreadful slaughter, which spared neither age 
nor sex. 

On the following day a proclamation in the Arabic language was 
published, in which Bonaparte protested his solemn regard for tlie 


people of Egypt, whom he had come to deliver from the tyranny of 


their Beys, with none but the noblest, most unselfish and beneficent 
motives, reverencing the same Deity whom they worshipped, and 
with their profound faith in Mahomet and the Koran. In brief it 


was, as the Angels of Peace and Goodwill, in the grand cause of 


Liberty and Universal Brotherhood, that he had brought his French 
troops to Egypt, only for their happiness. “ The laws and in- 
stitutions of the country” said he, in the old style of Norman 
William, “will continue to be observed and justice administered in 
the usual forms,” ete. 

There was a grand funeral “performed” for those who had fallen in 
the assault upon Alexandria, at the base of Pompey’s Pillar, upon 
which their names were ceremoniously inscribed. 
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Before leaving his latest conquest Bonaparte again issued a pro- 
clamation to his army. “Soldiers!” it said, ‘ You are about to 
effect a conquest, the importance of which, upon the civilisation 
and commerce of the world; is incalculable; to inflict upon England 
a blow which will ensure her speedy and final destruction. The 
people with whom we are about to reside are Mahomedans, who 
believe there is but one God and that Mahomet is his prophet. 
Respect their faith and do not deny it ... . Manifest for their 
religious ceremonies the same regard that you have shown to the 
convents, the Jewish synagogues, and the religion of Christ,” ete. 

In a secret letter to the Chargé d’ Affaires at C onstantinople, 8th 
July, we read, “ The army has arrived ; it has disembarked at Alex- 
andria and carried that town ; we are now in full march for Cairo, 
and in great haste to escape the inundations of the Nile, the 
season of which is very near.” The movement began with the 
departure of General Desaix on the 5th, and was followed on the 
8th by the main body under Bonaparte. The forces, after trying 
and most fatiguing marches across the desert, terribly harassed 
by Arab skirmishers, coalesced at Damanhour on the 9th. Aftera 
rest of two days the advance recommenced under circumstances of 
suffering and privations of the most fearful kind. They found 
the wells filled up and cisterns emptied by their retreating enemies. 

The horrors of that march were frightful. Roger, a French officer, 
writing of it, said, “ Imagine to yourself the situation of an army 
obliged to pass these arid plains which’do not afford the slightest 
shelter against the intolerable heat which prevails there. The 
soldier, loaded with provisions, finds himself before he has marched 
an hour overcome by the heat and the weight of what he carries 
and throws away everything that adds to his fatigue, without 
thinking of to-morrow. Thirst attacks him, he has not a drop of 
water. Hunger ! and he has not a bit of bread . . . . We beheld 
several of the soldiers die of hunger and of heat ; others, seeing 
the sufferings of their comrades, blew out their own brains; others 
threw themselves, loaded as they were, into the Nile and perished 
in the water.” The army during a march of seventeen days were 
without bread, and lived entirely upon the vegetables they met 
with by the way—gourds and melons. Bonaparte himself some- 
times fasted for eighteen or twenty hours, because on reaching a 
village it was found bare, plundered already by the first comers. 
One soldier, writing home, said, “Would you believe that for 
seventeen days we had nothing to subsist on but water melons. 
Many fell: and died from sheer exhaustion, and the men were 
obliged to march in close order and be day and night upon the 
alert against clouds of savage horsemen swooping down wherever 
stragglers were seen. Discontent and insubordination grew daily. 

Desaix, in one of his despatches, wrote, “If all the army does 
not pass through the desert with lightning-like rapidity it must 
perish. It does not contain water to quench the thirst of : 
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thousand men. ‘The greater part of all it has is in cisterns, which 
once emptied are not replenished. The villages are mere huts 
without resources of any kind. For Heaven’s sake do not leave us 
in this situation ; order us rapidly to advance or retire.” 

Imagine the wild joy with which they at last reached the Nile. 


Men, horses and camels rushed to its banks and plunged their 


heads into its luxurious and refreshing water. 


* Eager to drink, down rush the thirsty crowd, 
Hang o'er the banks and trouble all the flood. 
Some, while too fierce the fatal draughts they drain, 
Forget the gasping lungs that heave in vain ; 
No breathing airs the choking channels fill, 
But every spring of life at once stands still.” 


After a day’s rest the march was resumed. They were daringly 
attacked by Mourad Bey with four thousand Mamelukes in 
glittering mail and a mob of infantry, and after some desperate 
fighting compelled them to retreat “in most admired disorder ” 


towards Cairo, having lost six hundred men. For seven days of 


intense suffering and weariness that march continued, and then, 
on the morning of July 21, their eyes were gladdened by the sight 
of the Pyramids, and as the evening advanced they neared the 
walls of Cairo, where they heard that entrenched at Embabe were 
twenty-three Beys with powerful forces and sixty pieces of cannon. 

Early: on the following morning the French engaged their 
enemies’ advanced guard, driving them from village to village 
until two in the afternoon, when they were close to the entrenchi- 
ments of the Beys, where Generals Desaix and Regnier com- 
menced the attack from the right, Kleber from the centre, and 
General Bon from the left, where the Nile served for his defence. 

Pointing to the Pyramids, Napoleon cried, “Soldiers! Go for- 
ward. From the mountainous summits of those monuments 


forty centuries look down upon your deeds!” A poetical piece of 


bunkum which history has ever very proudly recorded. 

The battle was frightfully sharp and short, the entrenchments 
were quickly carried and the carnage horrible. The Beys lost 
two thousand of their finest cavalry, and fifty pieces of artillery, 
with four hundred camels laden with baggage. The cost to the 
French was thirty killed and a hundred and twenty wounded. 
The battle of the Pyramids, as it was called, carried terror into 
Asia and Africa. Cairo was that night evacuated, the garrison 
first setting fire to the shipping, and on July 23 Bonaparte 
entered upon its possession. Egypt was gloriously won. A 
proclamation, signed as usual by Bonaparte, assured the inhabi- 
tants of Cairo of their security. “Iam,” said he, “ satisfied with 
your conduct. You have done well in not taking part against 
me.” He compelled his troops to join in the religious festival 
which was held in honour of the inundation of the Nile, which 
that year rose to an extraordinary height, and himself worshipped 
with the scheiks and priests in the Grand Mosque. He proceeded 
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to establish a new system of imposts, to put down with a strong 
hand the lawless bands who had always wrought such mischief in 
Egypt, to improve the administration of his army and to establish 
an institute and library in Cairo for the advancement of art, 
science and learning. Commerce was encouraged, manufactories 
erected, roads made, General Andreossi was sent to reduce Lake 
Menzalle, and he himself explored the Suez canal of the Romans, 
which was to connect the Red Sea with the Mediterranean, setting 
engineers and labourers to work upon it with eager assiduity. 
An important series of military and scientific surveys were pro- 
jected, roads were planned, latitudes determined. Lefevre and 
Bouchard surveyed with Napoleon and Andreossi. Peyre and 
Girard, were planning the improvement of Alexandria, and 
Lanorey was superintending canal work in various places. The 
natural history of Egypt, its animals, plants, insects, were traced 
by such patient and able students as Doulle and Arnolet. 
Champrey junior surveyed the Red Sea. Giraud examined 
the canals of Upper Egypt. Denon and Dutertre reported upon 
and made drawings of the country’s antiquities. Conte set up 
windmills. Beauchamp and Mouet prepared an almanac with 
five calendars, namely, the French Republic’s, the Greek, the 
Coptic and the Mussulmans. Callar started a newspaper and 
edited it; a divan or parliament was formed, consisting of seven 
carefully elected members, with a French commandant at the 
head of a military force in each province. With all these went 
an element of stern implacable severity, that spread terror and 
plunged the conquered people into that apathy of despair and 
silence of fear which were for a time regarded as signs of content 
and peace. 

But the men Bonaparte had brought with him were soldiers, 
not colonists. They had come to conquer and slay, not to inter- 
marry and settle down amongst the conquered. The memories 
and relics of ancient might and splendour were nothing to them ; 
they were eaten up with ennwi—they am the luxurious comforts 
and enjoyments of Europe, and scorned a land so impoverished 
and barbarous. ‘ They thought,” said olin etter ‘‘of Paris, of 
their friends and relatives at home—of their sweethearts and the 
opera.” They murmured and at last complained aloud, upon 
which their stern general threatened to silence them in death 
if they were not silent in obedience. 

But Bonaparte’s work was also treacherously a-doing. A secret 
messenger provoked Ali Pasha to revolt against the Porte, while 
his agents were solemnly assuring the Ottoman Government that 
he was there in its interests, and for the distruction of their com- 
mon enemies—the Beys. Another secret agent, not less trusty, 
was busy stirring up revolt against the English in India. A 
proclamation of the scheiks, whom he had flattered into the belief 
that he intended to re-establish the Arabian dominance, said, ** The 
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French alone, of all European nations, have, in every age, 
been the firm friends of Mussulmans and Mahometism, and the 
true enemies of idolators and their superstitions. They are the 
faithful and zealous allies of our sovereign the Sultan, ever ready 
to give proofs of their affection, and to fly to his succour; they 
love those whom he loves, and hate those whom he hates; and 
that is the cause of their rupture with the Russians, those irrecon- 
cileable enemies of the worshippers of the true God, who meditate 
the capture of Constantinople,” ete., ete., all in the self-same tune, 
respecting the actual origin and composition of which there has 
never been, I suppose, the slightest doubt. On a revolt breaking 
out, forth came another proclamation. It began— 

“ Scheiks, Ulemas, Orators of the Mosque, teach the people that 
those who become my enemies shall have no refuge in this world 
or the next. Is there anyone so blind as not to see that I am the 
Man of Destiny? Make the people understand that from the 
beginning of time it was ordained that, having destroyed the 
enemies of Islamism and vanquished the Cross, I should come from 
the distant parts of the West to accomplish my destined task. 
Show them that in twenty passages of the Koran my coming is 
foretold. I could demand a reckoning from each of you of the 
most secret thoughts of his soul, since to me everything is known ; 
but the day will come when all shall know from whom I have 
derived my commission and that human efforts cannot prevail 
against me.” 

In a letter written to Regnier about that time Bonaparte said 
of those he thus addressed, “ Every night we cut off thirty heads, 
and those of several chiefs : that will teach them, I think, a good 
lesson.” 

The news of such grand and mighty doings raised France to 
the seventh heaven of her delight. Revolts, and wandering armies 
steadily accumulating, the fleets of Great Britain on the seas, a 
spirit of revenge and hatred everywhere, intensified by lust and 
cruelty ; the gathering storm at Constantinople, the treaty uniting 
Russia and England, were all forgotten in the intoxicating delight 
of Napoleon’s victories and conquests. 

After remaining in Cairo long enough to make its safety certain, 
the triumphant French set out, on August 8th, to complete their 
work by pursuing and destroying the army of Ibrahim Bey, 
which had fled towards Syria. Desaix undertook the task of 
holding Mourad Bey in check; General Le Clere occupied a post of 
observation at Alhanka, and General Menou traversed the western 
parts of the Delta, making severe examples as he went, to terrify 
the scheiks and their followers, permitting his men to carry off as 
much plunder as they could stagger under. 

While these events had been progressing, Admiral Sir Horatio 
Nelson was not idle. He had accidentally allowed the Frencl 
fleet to escape him at Toulon, and in the haste of his after-search 
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had unconsciously over-run it and arrived at Alexandria a few days 
before Bonaparte, having previously shown himself at Malta, only 
to find that his enemy had been there before him. But at last 
the two squadrons met, on the never-to-be-forgotton 31st of July, 
and in the roads of Aboukir, where the Battle of the Nile was 
fought, and terminated, as all the world knows, in a complete 
victory for the English on the morning of the 23rd, despite the 
superiority of the French in both number and position. Nelson 
attacked thirteen ships with ten, and allowed two only to escape 
—the “Guillaume Tell” and the “ Généreux,” which very soon 
after were carried in triumph to a British port. Admiral Bruey’s 
latest orders from Bonaparte instructed him to seek refuge in the 
harbour at Alexandria if he could and remain there, or, if he could 
not, at the mouth of the Nile, and in the event of the English 
approaching with a larger force than his own, to seek Corfu. 
Yet after the defeat and death of the Admiral his despatch said— 

“It appears to me that Admiral Bruey did not resolve to sail 
for Corfu till he was absolutely sure of not being able to enter the 
port of Alexandria, and that the army of which he had long had 
no news was not in a situation to suggest the possibility of a 
defeat. If in this unfortunate affair he has committed faults he 
has expiated them by a glorious death.” 

And to Madame Bruey he wrote a long letter of sympathy and 
condolence, winding up with: “After having resumed your interest 
in life through the links of maternal love, you will, perhaps, feel 
some consolation from the friendship and warm interest which I 
shall ever take in the widow of my friend.” 

His despatch, to go back to it, concludes oddly, by saying— 
“The destinies have wished in this case, as in many others, to 
prove that if they have given us a preponderance on the Continent 
they have granted to our rivals the empire of the seas... ... 
It was not until Fortune saw that the fleet was no longer essential 
to our success that it was abandoned to its destiny.” 

The French loss in the battle, which a friendly Fortune thus con- 
siderately determined, was 5,225 men killed; 3,105 wounded or 
taken prisoners, and some wounded thousands sent ashore after 
solemnly promising not to bear arms against such generous foe- 
men during the war, a promise Bonaparte compelled them to 
break. 

“The English,” said Kleber, writing to Napoleon, “ have dis- 
interestedly restored everything to their prisoners: they would 
permit nothing, however small, to be taken from them. The 
result is that they display a luxury and elegance in Alexandria 
which is in strange contrast with the condition of our land forces.” 

Fortune, in the wild excesses of her passion for the Man of 
Destiny, not only destroyed his fleet and slaughtered his friends by 
thousands ; she cooped him and his generals and their armies up 
with famine and disease amongst deadly enemies in a most in- 
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hospitable and poverty-stricken country, shutting him out from 
all aid in men, money, provisions, arms, or friendly communica- 
tion of any kind. She caused an insurrection to break out in 
Cairo, in which General Dupuis was slain, and scenes of wholesale 
slaughter and destruction were enacted. She caused Turkey to pro- 
claim war against him, and in every direction strengthened, in- 
creased, encouraged and gave confidence to his enemies. 

“Well,” he said, “‘ we must remain here, or issue from it as great 
as the ancients.” 

But this pluck and confidence did not extend from the Genera! 
downwards. Many of the soldiers and officers regarded their 
horrible prospects with complete despair. Some blew out their 
brains, others went down to the Nile together and drowned them- 
selves in its waters; most of them abandoned all hope of ever see- 
ing again friends, relatives, or dear native home; the rashly daring 
openly abused their generals and called after them: “There go 
the men who murder the French.” 

Napoleon went his way resolute and unchanging, strengthening 
the fortifications, establishing cannon foundries, manufacturing 
gunpowder, sternly asserting and vigorously defending his 
authority over both rebellious friends and open and secret foes. 
Desaix pursued Mourad Bey into Upper Egypt, where he en- 
countered and defeated him in a battle which cost the French 
340 men killed and 160 wounded. Napoleon carried the war 
into Syria, thinking he should find weleome friends and allies 
amongst its inhabitants, who would enable him to overawe at once 
Turkey, India and Persia, the latter having promised to permit a 
passage to be made through that territory by the French for a 
specified sum of money. Triumphant in all these undertakings, he 
looked forward to the establishment of an empire greater than that 
of ancient Rome. He wrote to Tippoo Saib, asserting that he had 
reached the shores of the Red Sea with an army countless in its 
numbers and invincible in battle, and invited him to send to Egypt 
some one who could concert with him for the downfall of the 
British power in India. The “countless” ones were 13,000 strong, 
and of these 3,000 were the prisoners who had so solemnly 
promised not to bear arms against the country which gave them 
liberty. 

The march from Suez along the Red Sea, following the canal, 
carried him to Jaffa, which was assaulted and taken with fearful 
carnage. ‘* Never did the horrors of war assume a more frightful 
aspect. Three thousand prisoners, who had been induced to lay 
down their arms by a promise of mercy, were kept bound in a half- 
famished condition for two days, and then mowed down by 
successive discharges of musketry! After defeating a large body 
of horse under Abdallah Pasha, Bonaparte reached, on the 16th of 
March, that insulated height before St. Jean d’ Acre, on which he 
encamped. The siege lasted over three months. The besieged 
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fought desperately, and were aided by Sir Shdaey Smith, who 
was in command of a squadron in the bay of Acre, and who had 
captured the French General’s flotilla from Alexandria, with all 
its heavy artillery and stores. The siege was actively and 
vigorously prosecuted, but without success, and the engineer who 
contributed most to that result was a Frenchman, Colonel Philip- 
peaux, expatriated from his native land by the revolution. He 
had been Bonaparte’s companion in the military school at 
Brienne, where he fought with him in many a mimic battle. At 
last a fleet of Turkish vessels appeared, on the ev ening of May 7th, 
and after two last prodigious efforts on the part of the besiegers 
met by a defence as desperate, the former were compelled to 
retreat. Three thousand Frenchmen perished in the struggle ; 
a still greater number were disabled by wounds and sickness. But 
this produced neither dismay nor despair.” He veiled his defeat 
in a proclamation which, speaking of nothing but conquests and 
victory, said— 

“In a few days—if the season of debarkation had been 
delayed—you would have taken the Pasha in the midst of his 
sapital.” 

The horrors of the march back to Cairo were indeed ghastly. 
The wounded who could not be carried with them were poisoned, 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the Turks! Numbers 
fell and perished by the way. The water in the desert was so salt 
that many of the horses were killed through drinking it. But 
messengers were sent on to prepare a fitting reception for 
these invincible heroes in Cairo with drums and _ trumpets, 
triumphal arches, salutes of cannon, illuminations, and a grand 
review. 

The defeat of the Turks on the 25th of July, 1799, at Aboukir 
was the last of Napoleon’s great battles in Egypt. In the 
following month he secretly embarked on board a French frigate 
and marked with the closing of the last century the end of 
another epoch in his wonderful career. After visiting Corsica 
he narrowly escaped capture by the English cruisers on the 7th 
of October, 1799. Soon afterwards he who had been driven from 
Egypt by disasters and defeats, which he glorified as conquests 
and victories, demanded indignantly of the Directory : = 

* What have you done with the France I left so prosperous 
and glorious ? Where are the millions of Italy I left you—the 
arsenals I established—the arms | gave you? I left you happi- 
ness and peace; I return to find war and misery. I left you 
victorious, and I find you defeated, with the enemy crossing your 
frontiers !” 

But Bonaparte was no longer in Egypt, and the army he 
left there to meet disaster and defeat, and be finally driven out 
by the British and Turks, was no longer under his command ; 
here, therefore, my subject necessarily ends. 
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A 2ovel. 
By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. PENpER Cup LIP), 


AUTHOR OF “ DENIS DONNE,” “ PLAYED OUT,” “BYRE OF BLENDON,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
COOK IN REVOLT. 


Mrs. TEMPLETON picks at the contents ruddy 
slice of beef, with a young mountain of potatoes overshadow- 
ing it—as if a portion of it were poisoned, and she bent on 
avoiding that poison. Ethel is unable to eat anything in con- 
sequence of the annoyance she is feeling at the contrary way in 
which things. are going, and Walter keeps her company in her 
almost total abstinence, from indignation and mortification. 

It is not sisterly, it is not womanly of Mabel to put these awk- 
ward stumbling stones in his and Ethel’s path. He knows Mrs. 
Templeton well enough to feel sure that she will trip over them, 
and proclaim all the unpleasantness and pain they cause her. He 
views the rapidly growing expression of placid—almost satisfied- 
resignation on her face with dismay. He knows that she is gar- 
nering up all the least agreeable incidents of the visit, and that 
she will spread them and display them in all their crude ugliness 
to Ethel, on their return home. 

. Why,” he asks himself, remorsefully, “has he relied on Mabe! 
at all, at this delicate juncture ? Mabel in her selfishness is quite 
capable of doing anything to overthrow his happiness.” In his 
wrath, he does his sister the injustice of thinking that it is her 
desire to retain the reins of government in his house, rather than 
loyalty to the memory of his dead wife, which has made her give 





such an unprepossessing aspect to the house and the domestic 


arrangements this day. 


Irritation of mind is a foe to self-possession. He feels himself 


growing distrait and uncomfortable, as the ungenial, unappetising 
meal proceeds in grim silence; and at last when he does make an 
effort to throw off this undue constraint, and speak of the subject 


that is nearest to both Ethel’s heart and his own, namely, their 


future life together, he chooses a point that is full of grievance. 
“When you come here, Ethel, you must supply the imagination 

that our cook is so terribly deficient in; she runs the monotonous 
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round of boiled and roast daily, month after month, until one 
ceases to believe in the existence of any other mode of cooking the 
food which is necessary for man.” 

“ Mother must let her cook teach ours how to make entrées and 
sweets,” Ethel says, hopefully, trusting that the domestic turn 
which the conversation has taken will find favour in Miss Gifford’s 
eyes; but she is mistaken. Miss Gifford bristles at the sound of 
entrées being ordered by her brother’s penniless future wife, at 
her brother’s expense, on Lily’s money. 

“Our cook can make very good made dishes, and did make 
them, frequently, when the one who was justified in ordering 
expensive things in this house was alive,” she says, agitatedly. 
Then she goes on to observe that for her part she does not think 
it right to be extravagant on money that is not her own, with 
a few other remarks of the same order, which have the effect 
of depressing Ethel and infuriating Walter. 

“T’ve no doubt you are right,” Mrs. Templeton says, with 
the same polite suavity she would display in addressing a 
Savage, or a maniac. “I’ve no doubt you are right; though 
it has never seemed to me to be better economy to cook 
the animal almost whole” (she glances at the portentously 
proportioned beef as she speaks), “than to have a little bit 
of it served up in a way that is agreeable to the eye as well 
as to the palate.” 

Miss Gifford grunts. 

“It is all very well for people who have independent pro- 
perty to have fastidious and extravagant tastes,” she says, 
stiffly, “for those who haven't, it is dishonest.” 

“T think, if I may ask you to order the carriage, Mr. 
Gifford,” Mrs. Templeton says, with ominous politeness, “ by 
the time it comes round we shall be quite ready to depart.” 

Miss Gifford realises that she has gone a step too far when 
Mrs. Templeton says this, and, like all awkward people, she 
retreats too suddenly, and thus loses her footing altogether. 

“You haven’t been over the house yet, Mrs. Templeton; 
won't you come and see it now?” 

“ Thanks, no!” Mrs. Templeton says, rather faintly, “I have 
seen quite enough—I mean we have trespassed too long on 
your time and courtesy!” 

The carriage is ordered, and comes round directly, and then, 
with an audibly drawn breath of relief, Mrs. Templeton takes 
her leave and swoops her daughter off. 

“Ton’t mind! I don’t!” Ethel whispers, re-assuringly to 
Walter, as they are starting. But he does mind, painfully, 
and shows that he does, in rather a marked manner, when he 
is left alone with his sister. 

** Mabel,” he says, compelling himself to speak calmly though 
his blood is boiling, “do you know that you have done the 
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most you can do to-day to mar my happiness ¢ ? Why have 
you shown your sourest side to Mrs. Templeton : is 

“If you can allow yourself to use such es ndiie to me, | 
wonder you don’t order me out of your house at once,” she 
gasps. 

“1 fear there will be no happiness for my dear Ethel while 
you are in it,” he says, gloomily. 

She gasps again. “That you can bring. yourself to speak . 
her in that way at all shocks me; but that you can speak to 
me about her, knowing as you do that J have not forgotte! 
that saint in heaven, and ali the benefits she heaped upon yo 
disgusts me.” 

“You are fanatic on that point, Mabel,” he says, severels 
“and by the tone you take you outrage common sense and 
human nature; you wrong Lily’s memory by perpetually using 
it as a birch-rod to chastise what you are pleased, with your 
limited experience and _ short-comings, to consider my shor‘ 
comings and offences: if we are to dwell in peace and unity, 
as it behoves brother and sister to dwell, you must be more 
reasonable and womanly in your demeanour to Ethel now ; 
and when she is my wife her authority here must be absolut 
her rule unquestioned.” 

“That fine lady mother of hers will lead her into all sorts 
of ridiculous and needless extravagances, and poor Lily’s mone) 
will be wasted by an idle, vain woman.” 

“For your own sake I will assume that you apply those 
epithets, ‘idle and vain, to Mrs. Templeton ?” he says, sternly, 
upon which Mabel cries and goes out of the room. 

Meanwhile, if Walter is suffering from some bludgeon blow: 
Ethel is smarting under some sabre cuts. 

“My dear child, ” Mrs. Templeton says, shudderingly, as the) 
pass out from Mr. Gifford’s demesne, “it really widens one 
mind to go outside the pale sometimes; till to-day I didn’ 
realise that such people existed in civilisation !” 

“As whom ?” Ethel asks, coldly. 

“ As that very extraordinary Miss Gifford ; if there were no’ 
a probability of her being connected with you, I should really 
like to show her to some of my friends; she is altogether too 
curious—quite an abnormal product of nature, I should say.” 

“As there is a ‘certainty’ of her being very nearly con 
nected with me if Walter and I both live, I hope your love 
for me will prevent your holding her up to ridicule.” 

“Dear Ethel! you must see what a colossal joke she is, 
though she comes in the form of Mr. Gifford’s sister.” 

“JT am afraid I shall find her no joke,” Ethel says, ruefully. 
“Still, she is Walter’s sister, and I won’t join in running he: 
down; she has this great claim on me, that she dearly loves 
Walter, and thinks of his weal before everything else in the 
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world; by-and-bye, when she knows me better, and sees that 
he is my first interest, she will take me to her heart with him.” 

“What an aim for you—to conquer that common-place 
woman! What a fate for you—to settle down contentedly in 
that atmosphere of puerile interests and vulgar plenty! I can't 
help regretting that my pearl should be cast before swine.” 

“Tell me at once, mother, that you do not mean that quo- 
tation to apply to Walter ?” 

“To Walter! oh no! certainly not; I couldn’t desire a nicer 
son-in-law than Walter, but when one sees him with his sur- 
roundings he is apt to get mixed with them in one’s mind; I 
hope he has no more sisters, or cousins, or aunts ? Miss Gifford 
is a very painful person to meet in single combat, but if she 
came with a string of female Giffords, all more or less like 
unto herself, at her back, she would be appalling.” 

“ There’s good behind that hard crust, I’m sure,” Ethel says, 
delivering herself of a platitude in her ardent desire to wind 
the subject up pacifically. But Mrs. Templeton won't suffer it 
to be closed without one more thrust from her two-edged sword. 

‘Perhaps so; but in biting through that hard crust you will 
rasp your mouth so terribly that you will never again have a taste 
to appreciate softer and more delicate substances and flavours.” 

There is truth in these dicta of her mother’s concerning Miss 
Gifford, Ethel feels. To live with that hard, rugged influence in 
the home atmosphere always, will test powers of endurance, how- 
ever naturally strong these may be, and try a temper naturally 
sweet. “Still, it is well to be tested and tried in a good cause,’ 
the girl tells herself, and, according to her affectionate idea, no 
cause can be better than Walter’s. 

So she concentrates all her thoughts on him as much as is 
possible, and never allows the shadow of the antagonistic sister 
to darken her mind. 

Thanks to the Bishop’s thoughtful liberality Ethel gets a good 
and tasteful trousseau—not a daintily sumptuous one, such as had 
been ordered for her when she was thought to be goimg to be 
Marchioness of Monkstown—and by the time her preparations are 
complete the wedding-day is near. 

All this time Mrs. Templeton has been in a state of passive op- 
position. It is impossible to find fault with her, for what is abso- 
lutely necessary, what she is called upon plainly to do, she does. 
But no one can say that she does it as if her heart were set on 
seeing her daughter married to the prosperous surgeon. On the 
contrary, she does it as if the task were forced upon her unwilling 
acceptance. 

And-all the while that she on her side is toning down any en- 
thusiastic hopes of happiness in her married life which Ethel may 
be indulging in, Mabel Gifford on hers is making her brother feel 
himself to be a miscreant for marrying again. 
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She does not openly revile him! If she did this, he would be 
the man to stand erect upon his hind legs and defend himself from 
the aspersion which is cast on him by false sentiment, and selfis!) 
regret morbidly cultivated. Nor does she sting him by trying to 
ignore Ethel! On the contrary, she drags Ethel to the fore wit! 
persistency, and tries to make everyone feel that Ethel is an all- 
pervading and oppressive young power. 

His servants, who have been established with him for some time, 
and who had learned to bow the neck to lovely Lily’s rule, wax 
troublesome and rebellious now when they hear that a new hand 
will shortly hold the reins. They have not found Miss Gifford’s 
government to their liking, but now that she is about to be de- 
posed they drag all her excellencies to the front, and declare that 
though her ways are old maidish and prim, they would rather 
serve her than they would serve Mrs. Templeton. 

“ For that’s what it will be,” they say, prophetically. “ Maste: 
and the young missus, they'll just be under her thumb, for that’s 
where ev erybody is that comes nigh to her, they du say; and the 
Bishop! lor! he’s that meek with her that a lamb might laugh at 
him; but they do tell that the Bishop have a temper, too, and do 
show it when he dare !—but he daren’t show it to madam.” 

Miss Gifford encourages this idea in a quiet, unassuming, blame- 
less way, that gives her brother no vantage ground of offence, how- 
ever righteously offended he may feel. 

In these days, just before the wedding, Miss Gifford takes it 
into her hard honest head to be pitiful to the servants, excusing 
them from doing their common daily duty, on the ground that 
they will so soon have so many extra and altogether uncalled-fo 
things to do that humanity bids her to be lenient to them now. 

With her brother, she adopts a different tone. 

“Tam not keeping the servants up to the mark of their work, 
Walter,” she says, deprecatingly, “ because I think it will be ad 
visable when you make such a great change as you contemplate, 
that at the same time, you take new servants ; the ones you hav 
may not suit Mrs. Templeton.” 

‘Mrs. Templeton will not live here, or be their mistress ?” 

“Oh!” excuse me, Walter; “I did not suppose that sli 
would live here yet, but their mistress to all intents and purposes 
she will be! Cook was saying to-day that she might bring her- 
self to take orders from the young lady, but she never could from 
the old one.” 

** Cook’s a beast,” Walter Gifford says, with decision. Then li 
reminds himself that it is not cook who is the offensive aggresso. 
so much as his own sister, and he vows to moderate his language 
for the future, and to teach cook her place. 

But this latter is a difficult task—a task which taxes all his 
nerve and strength. For cook, whose religious views are elastic, 
and who has impartially “tried ” every known creed and sect, 
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herself up like a fretful porcupine against the Bishop and the 
church at this juncture, and announcing herself to be a “ first-class 
Salvation Armist,” hurls most upsetting messages at the head of 
everyone who has to do with the Bishop’s belongings. 

Her high sense of the duty of self-denial in others makes her 
eccentric in her way of dealing with dinners. She refuses to give 
Mr. Gifford stuffing with his veal, or mint-sauce with his lamb, on 
the ground that he ought to be very glad to get good, plain, 
wholesome meat, “without wanting to pamper hisself up with 
messes.” On being remonstrated with for her arbitrary conduct, 
in thus compelling her master to practise acts of abstinence to 
which he has no mind, she proclaims aloud to all who will listen 
to her, that “it’s always the way with those poor souls who fall 
among church people; they get to think of nothing but guttlings 
and guzzlings; and Bishops is the worst of any.” 

When cook delivers herself of these dicta, Miss Gifford nods her 
head, not exactly approvingly, but as if she feels the arguments ad- 
vanced to be unassailable and painfully veracious; for she cannot 
forget the way in which Mrs. Templeton “ hurried over her food,” 
on that never-to-be-forgotten day of the inauspicious luncheon. 

Through all this atmosphere of discouragement and disappro- 
bation Ethel fights her way single-handed, for Mrs. Templeton 
gives her no aid, and Walter ceases to notice little thrusts and 
blows which wound the sensitive soul of a woman to the quick. 

That Miss Gifford will pervade her home like a cold fog by-and- 
bye Ethel knows; but she promises herself that never by w ‘ord or 
look will she suggest that the fog be moved to another sphere. “If 
I can dispel it by taking sunshine into the house, well and good,” 
the girl tells herself, and the mere fact of coming to this resolu- 
tion enables her to bear with Miss Gifford much better than that 
lady deserves. 

It is to be a very quiet wedding. Mrs. Templeton, though in her 
heart she is well enough satisfied with the match, keeps up to the 
last the appearance of thinking that “Ethel ought to have done 
better.” This being her attitude she falls in readily with the 
united wish of Walter and Ethel to be joined together quietly 
and unostentatiously. 

Fanny, Marchioness of Monkstown, recognises the occasion by 
sending Ethel a plate painted (rather crudely) by her own fair 
hand, together with instructions how to have it mounted cheaply 
in plush or velvet. 

And anonymously there comes a magnificent set of turquoises 
and diamonds, and the turquoises are arranged as forget-me-nots ! 

Ethel knows who is the donor of this parting reminder, and it is 
no slur on her loyalty to Walter to record that she cries a little as 
she looks at “Marcus Boyne’s present.” To her he will never be 
the Marquis of Monkstown: he will live in her memory as “ Marcus 
Boyne—the boy who vowed that he would never forget her.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
DOMESTIC COUNSEL. 


A YEAR has passed away since Ethel’s s marriage. The girl has 
merged into the matron, and the matron in spite of all prognosti- 
cations to the contrary is one of the happiest and most contented 
women in the county. 

It is hard on Mrs. Templeton that this should be the case. Not 
that the little butterfly woman is an unnatural mother who would 
rejoice in her daughter's unhappiness. But she has uttered many 
a prophecy concerning the repentance which must be Ethel’s por- 
tion, as she (Ethel) has insisted on marrying a man who is not 
what Mrs. Templeton calls “one of us.” Now it is patent to 
everyone who knows Mrs. Walter Gifford that not one of these 
prophecies have been fulfilled. Ethel is a happy wife and a con- 
tented woman, though cook still reigns in the kitchen, and Miss 
Gifford’s fog-like presence still pervades the house. 

Once or twice Mabel has made a feint of wishing to leave the 
home which Lily asked her to share, and which (she never forgets 
this) Lily’s money is maintaining. But very little steady well- 
meant opposition from Ethel defeats and uproots this design. So 
Mabel is here still, and is (though she will not acknowledge it to 
herself even) far happier than she was before her brother’s second 
marriage. 

It is, she finds, impossible to go on disliking Ethel; Ethel is too 
honest and straight for ward and kind for dislike or aversion to 
reign long in anyone’s breast about her. But Miss Gifford stands 
to her guns to this extent—she will find faults and flaws and weak 
places in Ethel’s system of housekeeping. 

She does not exactly denounce certain things as “ faults,” nor 
does she accurately point out where the weak places are. But she 


is eloquent in describing what she should do were she mistress of 


an establishment ; and her memory becomes a ghastly nuisance 
when she rakes up reminiscences of how her mother and an aunt, 
who were celebrated housekeepers in their day, “ managed.” 

“If I were you, Ethel, I shouldn’t have the blinds drawn up 
while the sun is on the windows; your furniture will be faded 
before it’s half worn out,” she says, “if the blinds are up.” And 
if they are down, she is sure to remark— 

“¢ How you can bear such gloom in a room you sit in so much | 
can’t think; I call it wicked to shut out the sunshine when God 
gives it to us.” 

There is nothing mean about Ethel. When she pulls the blinds 
up or down at her sister-in-law’s bidding she does not remind the 
latter that her advice respecting them yesterday was exactly the 
reverse of that given to-day. She acts on the suggestion without 
a word, and for the moment Miss Gifford is grimly satisfied. 
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But so many other little things crop up. It is not only the 
blinds which will go up or come down at the wrong time but it 
is the “ butter,” which melts away miraculously, and the ‘ uncon- 
scionable quantity ” of clothes which go to the laundress weekly, 
and “the way the kitchen coals go.” Miss Gifford does not 
suggest any remedy for these evils, but she “names them,” and it 
is on record that she “names them” so constantly that Ethel 
puts her hands over her ears and shrinks from the hearing. 

People—independent, uninterested people—in Allerton Towers 
begin to say that the Bishop “ looks shaky,” and it is a fact that 
he mentions in confidence to several of his friends that he “is not 
feeling quite so young as he was.” He depends very much on 
Walter Gifford now, for Walter has got to know most of the 
cracks and crevices in the Bishop’s mind, and it is with the mind 
quite as much as the body that this skilful young doctor deals. 
So it happens that the Bishop comes to Ethel’s house fr equently 
as a friend, and Walter goes to the palace frequently as a physi- 
cian. And all the while Mrs, Templeton holds her pretty head 
aloft, and pities Ethel for having “ married in that sphere ;” and 
“deplores ” lightly and gracefully the fantastic fortune which has 
made her (Mrs. Templeton) the mother-in-law of a country 
practitioner. 

Mr. Gifford’s practice is a wide and daily increasing one. The 
distances he traverses daily are great, and his young ‘wife accom- 
panies him often, generally on horseback. 

Ethel rides—as she does everything else which she attempts to 
do—well, and it is the chief amusement of her quiet life in 
Allerton Towers to ride long distances for pleasure, when her 
husband does so professionally ; and against this harmless habit 
of hers, her sister-in-law, Mabel, girds unceasingly. She does 
not say much to Ethel on the subject, but she shakes her head 
ominously when it is mooted, as it often is, at breakfast or 
luncheon, by Walter’s inviting Ethel to ride his rounds with 
him, and she (Mabel) talks about it to her acquaintances and to 
the servants. 

[f, as often is the case, Ethel goes out in the early morning 
Mabel is sure to penetrate into the kitchen, and there to discover 
the presence of some extraneous matter that ought not to be there. 

“1 chanced to go into the kitchen this morning, Ethel, and to 
my horror I found one of your silver dish-covers put down on the 
stone floor quite carelessly. Of course, it’s not my place to say 
anything to the servants, but I did venture to say to cook that it 
was not the way to treat a valuable piece of silver, and she 
actually told me that ‘ you never said anything, and didn’t care.’ 
That’s the i impression your servants have of you, you see, and it 
will make them more idle and negligent than they are already,’ 
Miss Gifford says to Ethel, as the latter comes running into the 
hall one morning, flushed and happy, fresh from a good ‘gallop. 
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“Cook is vindictive, | fear,” Ethel says; “I gave her notice to 
leave yesterday, and she is trying to revenge herself on me by 
treating our property badly and giving me a name | don’t 
deserve for indifference to the weal of my house.” 

“Well, my dear, J say nothing, but for a married woman you 
are out of your house a great deal. It is Walter’s fault quite as 
much as yours; he is always asking you to go, and he ought to 
think if you de not.’ 

“IT go out for health’s sake, and to be a companion to Walter ; 
t’s clearly my duty to be that, isn’t it now?” Ethel says, good- 
temperedly. 

“ Well, my dear, while you hold those principles, and act on 
those principles, your house will be mismanaged, and your furni- 
ture will be carelessly treated and destroyed; the mistress’s e ye 
and hand ought to be ever ywhere ince ssantly j in a house.” 

* Such ubiquity is needless if servants are even moderately 
conscientious.” 

““My dear, none of them are that; servants are what their 
mistresses make them; and cook is a specimen of what yeu are 
making yours.” 

“If [ remember rightly, cook was very much the same as she 
is now when I came here, Mabel.” 

‘| never knew her put a silver dish-cover on a stone floor 
while she had me to deal with her,’ Miss Gifford says, trium- 
phantly ; “It’s not my place to interfere, | am well aware of that; 
but I can’t see Walter’s things wilfully destroyed without men- 
tioning it.” 

The episode of the dish-cover is still darkening Miss Gifford’s 
mind when Mrs. Templeton comes in one afternoon to five 
o’clock tea with her daughter; and five o’clock tea is an institution 
that finds steady and determined disfavour with, and opposition 
from, Miss Gifford. 

In the old days, while poor Lily lived, Mabel had not approved 
of the modern custom, but she had nev er denounced it. As with 
every other thing that Lily did or had, Mabel had _ silently 


tolerated what sli did not like. But that Ethel should take off 


her habit, and induct herself into a becoming tea-gown daily at five, 
and two hours after dress for dinner, seems to Miss Gifford a 
frivolous frittering away of time which she might be employing 
usefully. 

Miss Gifford comes into the room this day just as Mrs. Temple- 
ton has commenced unburdening her mind ‘by recounting to Ethel 
some of the Bishop's developing pec ‘uliarities or “ meannesses,” as 
she calls them, and the interruption is not a welcome one. Vis. 
Templeton is one of those women who find actual pleasure in 
dwelling on and talking about the smaller crosses of their daily 
life. When the Bishop’s wife has told her daughter of the cruel 
way in which the conjugal reins have been tightened lately in the 
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matter of her personal expenditure, half her animosity against 
the system of control which the Bishop has inaugurated evapo- 
rates; and Ethel knows this, therefore she listens sympathetically 
to the words which carry off all wrath. 

But it is impossible for Mrs. Templeton to speak thus openly 
and feelingly before Miss Gifford, and as Miss Gifford sourly 
rejects Ethel’s offer of a cup of tea, her presence does seem to be 
a very superfluous one on this occasion, and Mrs. Templeton does 
not feel at all disposed to conciliate her. 

“It is difficult to imagine that there was a time when people 
hadn’t afternoon tea, isn’t it?” Mrs. Templeton asks, and Mabel 
—in whom the spirit of controversy is always strong when Mrs. 
Templeton is present—accepts the challenge, ‘and goes into action 
immediately. 

‘* Not at all difficult to imagine a time you must remember 
very well; it’s long since you were old enough to recollect all 
about it very well that this new-fangled fad has been introduced.” 

“The woman who first made it the fashion deserves a statue ; 
it ought to be erected in her honour by her grateful country- 
women.” 

“It’s a waste of time and of tea, and it’s a nasty, idle gossip- 
ing custom,” Miss Gifford says, hotly. ‘* What women want to be 
stuffing themselves for all day long I can’t understand ; it’s an 
unhealthy practice as well as a wasteful one, like many another new 
fashion.” 

“* Mabel is very faithful to old ways; are you not, dear?” Ethel 
says, brightly. 

‘When they’re better than new ones I am, most certainly; late 
dinners and five o’clock teas are my abomination ; how servants 
stand it I can’t think; their work is never done, ‘and instead of 
having nice long evenings for needlework, they don’t get dinner 
things cleared away and washed up till ten o’clock at night.’ 

* But people had suppers in those primitive days which you 
lament, when they dined at twelve or one or whatever time they 
did dine.” 

“They didn’t have three or four courses for supper ; and reason- 
able people, who had a proper regard for their own health and 
for their servants’ comfort were contented with cold suppers ; 
but these are disregarded now; middle-class people must ape the 
ways of their betters and turn ‘their early dinners into luncheons 
and their suppers into nasty unwholesome hot heavy meals, that 
make them drowsy all the rest of the evening, and often give 
them sleepless nights.” 

* Not necessarily ‘ nasty’ and ‘ unwholesome,’” Mrs. Templeton 
says, gently. “ Ethel, dear, I’ve heard of a cook who will suit 


you admir ably ; she has been living with Lady Blantown, Lady 


Just’s sister, and is only leaving because Lady Blantown is 
going abroad.” 
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“‘T am afraid she will want higher wages than I feel inclined to 
give,” Ethel replies, hoping to close the subject which is fraught 
with danger since Mabel is present. But Mrs. Templeton is mildly 
persistent in keeping it open. 

** My dear child, Lady St. Just thinks you may get her for 
twenty, and you won't get anyone to give you what’s fit to eat 
under that.” 

“] should think that Ethel will hardly feel justified in giving 
twenty, when she can get quite as good a cook as she requires for 
fifteen,” Mabel puts in. 

“Can she really? A cook who can do entrées and sweets for 
fifteen !” 

“T suppose Walter and Ethel can live without entrées? ” 

“They might, on an emergency,” Mrs. Templeton says, medita- 
tively. ‘*Some people do, I know, live entirely on large portions 
of sheep and oxen, which they call ‘plain joints.’ ‘ Plain’ enough, 
in all conscience! ‘ Ugly,’ T should call them ; having them at 
all is a remnant of barbarism. I like to have my animal effec- 
tually disguised— dressed in such a way that its original beefiness 
or muttoniness is completely concealed.” 

“And [ like to know what I am eating,” Mabel says, bluntly. 

“T saw a sucking-pig once at dinner when I was very young, 
and the impression it made on me was very painful, I haven’t got 
over it yet,” Mrs. Templeton says, with a shudder. 

“Walter is extremely fond of sucking-pig,” Mabel asserts, 


“there are few things he likes better, always did from a boy; if 


you want to give him a dinner he would re ally enjoy, Ethel, you'll 
order a sucking-pig.” 

“1 will, but I must go out the day it’s cooked,” Ethel says. 

“The one I saw looked so pathetically like an infant,” Mrs. 
Templeton says, plaintively, “it was long before I got over the 
feeling that the people who eat it were cannibals.” 

“J am thankful to say I have no absurd affectation of that sort 
about me,” Mabel says, sturdily; “the finest lady in the land 
might be satisfied with the delicacy of it.” 

“T wonder if Lady Blantown’s cook will know how to treat it, 
Mrs. Templeton says ; and Ethel answers hastily— 

“TI mustn’t think of her really, mother ; Mabel is right ; tw ent} 
pounds a year is too much for me to give a cook.” 

“T believe some people enjoy economy, but I didn’t know you 
were one of them, Ethel.” 

“1 think every wife ought to take proper pride and pleasure in 


practising economy, especially if she brings her husband no 


fortune,” Mabel says, severely. 

“No one approves more highly than I do of a broad and liberal! 
system of economy ; but when people descend to the practice of a 
lot of petty details, they waste time in a way that I consider quite 
wicked, besides narrowing their minds.” 
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“Now, mother, you’re trying to make Mabel think you an 
extravagant and bad housekeeper, and you're neither,” Ethel says, 
rebukingly. 

‘¢T am what Miss Gifford would probably consider an extravagant 
and bad housekeeper, for I don’t allowance my servants. I don’t 
think we have any right to try and regulate their appetites to the 
extent of saying that they shall eat so much and no more bread, 
and butter, and sugar.” 

‘And I think it a very wise rule, and one that Ethel would do 
well to observe ; no better housekeepers ever lived than my mother 
and aunt, and ‘they made it a practice to weigh out ev erything 
that was ‘wanted for the week ev ery Monday morning before ten 
o'clock : it was no use any one asking for anything after ten ; that 
was the time set down, and that was the time kept ; everything 
went on like clock work.” 

‘* How monotonous it must have been.” 

“It was the monotony of perfect order and comfort, Mrs. Tem- 
pleton.” 

‘Here is Walter!” Ethel cries, hailing his entrance as a happy 
diversion, “ Mother and Mabel have been having an argument 
about economy. 

“It’s a word I abhor,” Walter says, and his sister expresses a 
fervent hope that he may never have to practice it compulsorily. 

“But it’s the fashion for young people to live up to their 
incomes, and it’s a fashion that brings want in its train.” 

“Miss Gifford does not take a cheerful view of things,” Mrs. 
Templeton says, rising, “ Ethel, dear, may I order the carriage ; 
think well before you decide against taking Lady Blantown’s 
cook: it’s better to spend four or five pounds a year more in 
wages than to spend it in doctor’s bills, though to be sure Walter 
would’nt charge you anything for pills and draughts; but inferior 
cookery is very trying to the temper as well as to the digestion.” 

Mrs. Te ‘mpleton glides away through the hall still discoursing, 
on this subject ; and Walter accompanies her, treating her with 
greater deference, it seems to Ethel, than he has ever shown to 
her before. As they get out of his sister’s hearing he pauses, and 
putting his hand quietly on Mrs. Templeton’s, says— 

“T have just come from the palace; the Bishop is not well, 
and all your strength and composure will be called into requi- 
sition ; shall Ethel go home with you? ” 

‘Not really ill; not very ill ?’ 

“Very ill, I fonr, Mrs. Te: npleton,” he says gently, and Ethel 
darts forward at the moment trembling with sorrow and al: arm. 

* What is it, mother? Walter, what is frightening her ?’ 

“The Bishop is ill, dear, suddenly worse than I have seen him 
at all; your mother is naturally startled by the news.” 

“Will he live?” Mrs. Templeton asks, with trembling lips, 
and Walter Gifford says not a word. 
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“T shall go with you, dear,” Ethel says, flinging loving arms 
round her mother’s neck, and in another minute, Ethel, in hi at and 
jacket, is helping Mrs. Templeton into the carriage. 

‘“T shall be a pauper if he dies now,” Mrs. Templeton says, in 
white bewilderment, “oh! Ethel, isn’t it awful that nature makes 
me think of myself in the midst of this calamity, when I ought 
to be thinking of him solely, poor man; how can nature be so wn- 
sympathetic and ill-bred.” 


(To he contin ued.) 
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THE HIGHLANDS OF SURREY. 





In hot August weather it is pleasant to think that we know : 
spot where we can exchange the glare of the streets and the sultry 
atmosphere of the town-house for shady lanes and breezy com- 
mons ; and this, too, at but an hour’s journey from the pestilential 
night air of the metropolis, or little more than half-an-hour from 
the most southern of its dead-alive suburbs. 

It is, then, on the eve of a country holiday, or rather on the 
morning of our departure, that we regard the busy life of the city 
with most complacency, as we make our way in the rear of the water- 

‘arts through the river streets of the Strand, along the shady 
Embankment, and across Waterloo Bridge to the station. 

Here, again, all is life and bustle, but not such as we have of 
late jostled with, and repined against, under the blazing sun of 
Fleet Street. Here the pert clerk is transformed into the contem- 
plative angler; the corpulent, frock-coated merchant into the 
genial, plaid-suited tourist. Nay, even the young lady who has 
so often moved our bitter indignation, and our no less bitter 
sarcasm, in the ‘execution of her postal duties, now, arrayed in 
straw hat and muslin gown, exacts from the eye of youth a passing 
glance of admiration. 

We take our seat, the train moves on, and we fall to talking, we 
know not what, with a Surrey farmer about partridges, dogs, and 
guns, the weather and the crops. Wearying of this, we fix our 
gaze upon the fleeting landscape, the banks clothed with broom 
and ling, and the pine groves which crown their summits, just 
recognizing the places at which we stop without caring to recall the 
memories of other holidays which they might awaken, till we 
alight at our destination, and find ourselves in the road outable the 
station, with the Surrey hills before us and the smoke of London 
thirty miles in our rear. 

Farnham, indeed, this is, metropolis of picturesque Surrey. 
Farnham, the last resting place of feeble warriors and wasted 
monks; the chosen retreat of fallen statesman and humbled 
prelate; the neighbourhood of Temple and the birthplace of 
Cobbett ; the most waste, most fertile, driest, streamiest hundred 
of the South. From Farnham to Frensham is but five miles to the 
pedestrian, who is also an intending angler in the ponds where the 
good monks of Waverley had of old, like Chaucer’ s Frankeleyn, 
“many a brem and many a luce in stewe.” But for the listless 
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saunterer, or curious observer of nature, the way must needs be 
“returning in a round,” like every other fair y-ground of landscape. 

Therefore, instead of taking a short cut along the line, we elect 
to go round by the town, traversing its principal street, in which, 
to the casual observer, dwelling-houses seem to alternate with 
places of entertainment, till at the foot of a sandy slope we reach 
the last edifice, which may be either a barn or a chapel, but whose 
walls are be-papered with parochial notices hostile to the peace of 
mind of able-bodied vagrants. 

Striking off here at random through a charming country, a 
stroll of half-an-hour brings us, by a lovely footpath, to the brink 
of an ancient gravel-pit, long ‘disused, and now converted into a 
tiny lake by the adjacent brook. 

It is delightful to sit on the edge of the quarry and watch the 
water of the hill-side spring dripping from ledge to ledge till it 
tumbles noisily into a deep dark corner of the pool. 

The southern cliff, now glowing in the sun-light, is honey- 
combed with crevices where the sand-martlets have dug their 
nests; and scores of these birds skim to and fro over the glassy 
surface of the pond, or make excursions in search of food along the 
winding course of the stream. 

Rising at length, we go on our way refreshed, turning to get a 
last look at the view below, as we proceed still upwards over 
tussocky grass-land, over which the scattered thorn-trees already 
cast.a shade gratefully sought by the panting cattle. 

A clump of Spanish chesnuts, protected by a high rustic paling, 
almost tempts us to enter its recesses; but we press on and 
strike into the dusty road which crosses the top of the hill, soon 
quitting it, however, for the common beyond. 

It is a table-land covered with'short mossy grass, and over- 
grown with stunted bushes of bramble and rest-harrow. There 
are few flowers growing, and little sign of life, except for the 
clouds of “skippers” which cross our path, or an occasional adder 
that rustles between the bushes at our approach. But on the 
further side is a belt of rich, peaty bog, where the ground shelves 
down towards the moor. Here, in autumn and winter, the snipe, 
and even the black-cock are found, while earlier still, the night- 
Jar lays its eggs upon the bare ground between the tufts of sear 
grass in yonder low plantation. The footing is no longer 
treacherous after nearly a month of parching drought, but the soil 
is still spongy, and we proceed with caution, now springing from 


one to another of a chain of ant-hills, and now making the detour 


of a patch of suspiciously flourishing rushes, till a leap over a wet 
ditch, and scramble up a steep bank, land us with a beating heart 
upon the edge of the moor. 

What is there in the sight of heather to move us so strongly ? 
Pull a spray, and you will find nothing but a brown straggling 
stem, bearing sharp, green leaves, and tiny purple bells. Yet 
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this, when it covers thousands of acres of bare moorland, can raise 
the rent-roll of a poor Scotch laird, or the shares of an effete rail- 
way company, by providing food and shelter for the objects of the 
sportsman’s hobby, health, and scenery for the tourist’s enjoy- 
ment. 

What a wonder-working herb! View it in the mass, and where 
would be its beauties without the accompaniments of wildness 
and novelty! Dwell amongst it, and banish surrounding objects, 
pine woods, boulders, burns, dells, sport, art, and what is left? A 
purple carpet, of which the eye will soon weary, in place of a 
green one. <A vegetation not to be compared with the changeful 
beauties of meadows, crops, and trees. Yet, who ever pines for 
green fields and woodlands, as the sportsman and tourist for the 
moors in August ? Now strip your spray of leaves and flowers, and 
you will retain the materials for a broom, or reject those bare 
stalks, and good-bye to grouse shooting and excursions. Truly 
such fascination is the secret of nature's spell. 

No one, however, would be likely to take the expanse over 
which we now find ourselves gazing for part of a Scotch, or even a 
Yorkshire moor. Here, indeed, are pine trees in plenty; but it 
would be hard to find so much as a single pebble upon its sandy 
surface ; while beds of tall bracken, and rows of young saplings, 
form pleasant breakwaters in the sea of heather. | 

Still the scene loses none of its charm from this diversity, and 
we are even conscious that the enthusiasm which it awakens 
has its drawbacks, and wish that youthful blood coursed less 
impetuously in our veins, as we plunge into the pathless waste, 
under the now vertical sun, and push through the valley 
towards a break in the pine-topped hills beyond, where the 
white faces of two opposite ¢liffs overhang the road we intend 
to pursue. 

As yet the solitude has been intense, though once, and only 
once, we fancied that we could detect the ‘ grey-hen stealing ;” : 
when * Hark, cannonade, fusilade !” and, as we round the base of 
a hill, we see a cloud of white smoke hanging over a low knoll to 
our right. Curiosity impels us to approach the spot, when we 
find that the reports have proceeded from two intending grouse 
shooters, who, with laudable prudence, are testing the merits of 
their weapons upon a target fixed in a hollow, some fifty yards 
distant; and also, with equal prudence, as it appears to us, the 
contents of a wicker-covered stone jar. 

Leaving them engaged in the latter enviable occupation, we 
keep along the bare ‘ground of the hill-side, till we half slide, half 
creep down a bank of white sand into the rough track below. 
This we follow to the top of the incline, when we are rewarded 
with a clear view of the weedy lake of Frensham in the hollow 
below, with its white shores and lazy pleasure boats, and, O joyful 
sight! the inn on its further side, which is to be at once our 
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halting place and restaurant. We pursue the track to the 
northern angle of the lake, but there leave it, and walk down the 
shore, within a few yards of which the heather stops short, and is 
succeeded by a margin of rank grass, trampled by the water fowl. 
Our approach disturbs a flock of Egyptian geese, which cackle 
lustily as they betake themselves to the shallow water, while sedate 
coots and dapper little moorhens disappear silently into inacces- 
sible reed-beds. 

Far below us a party are throwing sticks for a black retriever 
out of a boat, and we can see the spray glisten in the sunshine as 
he plunges after them. 

But these things have little interest for us now, as we plod along 
hot and weary, casting wistful glances towards the inn, separated 
from us only by a narrow but apparently interminable arm of water, 
till a bend of the shore helps us at once to a boat and a romance. 

We said a boat—but with more accuracy it should have been a 
barge, manned by a solitary damsel, who looks round at our 
approach with an air of expectancy. Now though it is apparent 
that we are not the object of her attention, we are pleased to note 
that the countenance of this Lady of the Lake does not betray a 
great amount of disappointment at the fact, neither does she 
“push her light shallop from the shore,” for the very sufficient 
reason, indeed, that the same is firmly grounded on a weed-bed, 
and would, moreover, have taxed all the energies of Edgar’s royal 
crew to have extorted such a movement from her under the most 
favourable circumstances. 

“] thought you was Jim,” she lucidly replies in answer to our 
offer of assistance; ‘‘not that he’d have done for me like that 
though,” she adds with a frown and a smile, as we spring in and 
dexterously shove off with the boat-hook. “ Let Jim be Jim, and 
have his churlish mind,” we think, and express aloud our intention 
of rowing her across to the landing-place ; stepping forward to 
take the oars, and imprisoning, as we do so, two plump brown 
hands. But her ladyship is not so easily to be dispossessed of the 
command. “I was rowing,” she observes, abruptly, “so you must 
steer.” The force of this remark somewhat staggers us, and we 
subside into the stern-sheets, and fall to observation of our 
companion. 

She seems a farmer’s daughter, of the “ Anti-Burleigh ” type, 
is young, good-looking, and smartly, not to say gaudily, attired in 
a white muslin skirt, brown silk polonaise, and fashionable straw 
bonnet with bright green strings. 

She does not seem at all disquieted by our presence, but 
splashes steadily on and soon gets into fresh difficulties, plunging 
alternately her weed-entangled oars with the hopeless pertinacity 
of wumankind in distress, yet rejecting all our offers of assistance 
by a violent negative motion of the body that adds in no small 
degree to the perils of the situation. 
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Now whether it be this abnegation of the privileges of her sex, 
or the green bonnet-strings, or a sense of injured dignity, or the 
want of our dinner, we do not attempt to decide; but certain it is 
that we feel the interest which our lady’s hazardous position re- 
quired and at first threatened to inspire, fast giving place to 
vexation, and—we grieve to write it—disgust. 

Perhaps, too, we feel that the gallantry which should not have 
been lost upon a maid of low degree has not met its fitting 
reward, and it is this sense of undeserved reproach which makes 
the remarks which reach our ear from passing boats peculiarly 
galling. 

All of these the lady treats with perfect indifference, and toils 
slowly towards the shore, whilst we contemplate the clear depths 
with anguish, and feel half an inclination to beat a retreat at the 
cost of swimming to land. But the most awkward quarter of an 
hour has an ending, and we at last touch the pier, where we assist 
our fair pilot to disembark, and, with many thanks and excuses, 
hurry into the inn. 

How pleasant it is to enter the shade of the broad verandah, and 
take refuge in the cool deserted bar, where we lose the thoughts 
of our late troubles in the agreeable task of ordering lunch. By 
the time that we are ready for it, this is served to us in the 
parlour, and is found to consist of no less appetising fare than 
cold roast beef, greengage tart, with its complement of clotted 
cream, and an old acquaintance in the shape of a beautifully ripe 
Dorset cheese. We are not slow in doing justice to such cheer, 
after which we indulge in a pipe and a chat with our old friend 
the host—a famous Surrey bowler of yore—in his sanctum, and 
stroll forth to take the remainder of our ease by the water-side 
before starting on our homeward journey. 

We are not sorry to observe that our heroine and her friends 
have ere this departed, but their place is taken by a party of 
people, young and old, who have just alighted from a wagonette, 
and are scattered over the grass, engaged in preparations for a 
water picnic on a rather extensive scale. 

They form a very pretty picture, the girls, with their graceful 
figures and fresh faces, unpacking hampers, subject to the direc- 
tions of their elders, and subject also to the chaff and interference 
of the young men; the children with their feet on everything 
breakable, and ed fingers in everything eatable; all talking, 
laughing, scolding at once. 

In the back-ground sits a white-bearded old gentleman in a 
black velvet coat, enthroned on a pile of shawls, who is sorting his 
fishing tackle, and issuing at short intervals his absolute com- 
mands to his party. 

* Are they bringing the pum round, Maria? Don’t pull the 
skewers out. of the beef, Harry! Jane, let the tea-cups alone till 
you want them!” 
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“ I wasonly getting out one to rag the salad dressing in, papa !” 

“ Then don’t do it, I tell you! No, Jacky, you shan’t come 
with me ; last time you broke my best hook off in your finger ! 
Now, Tommy, keep those wasps off the jam; cover up the 
sweets, will you, Maria, before they are all eaten?” (A 
howl -from Master Thomas.) “ Silly boy, to let ’em sting 
you! Run, Jacky, and show your brother how to clap wasps! 
Remember, Sophy, you are not to drink wine ; ; Maria, see that the 
children drink nothing before their tea ! Hand my basket into 
the punt, Ted ; and put the worms into some fresh moss! No, | 
won't eat anything with you, but you can put me up a chicken 
and a bottle of sherry!” With which last instruction this amiable 
patriarch goes on board his punt, and is poled off to the fishing 
ground. 

Party succeeds party, as we sit on, watching the embarkment 
and landing of each: the flirtations and the squabbles: listening 
dreamily to the plash of oars and the sounds of song and laughter : 
rousing ourselves only to witness the display of his bag by some 
fortunate angler, till the sinking sun warns us to depart. 

We take the road which circles round the hill, and every turn 
of which brings back to us for a moment the sights and sounds on 
the lake. Lightly down the further side, standing back to watch 
the vehicles rattle past us laden with holiday-makers, many of 
whom wave us good-night. Then we scale the broomy bank, and 
thread the rides cut in the furze and bracken, startling countless 
rabbits, which scuttle across our path and vanish with a flick of 
their white tails into the well-worn runs. 

The slanting rays of the sun are reflected redly on the edge of 
the pine woods, or, here and there, light up the white stumps. in a 
clearing. Gigantic shadows spread down the banks of thyme, 
over which the bees’ “ industrious murmur ” still lingers, and fill 
up the mossy hollows. Presently we come upon the keeper feed- 
ing his half-gr own pheasants, and with him we discourse long, 
and, in our opinion, learnedly, concerning the care and cure of the 
young birds, following in return his directions as to our future 
route. 

This, we soon find, leads us away from the woods, by twisting 
footpaths and narrow lanes, into the open country. We are now 
on the borders of the hop district, and, for the next few miles, pass 
through .acres of garden between steep fern-clad banks and tal! 
hedge rows, within whose gloom the air is cool and fresh, and the 
ground moist with a heavy dew. Delicate, white-plumed ghost 
moths flutter along the hedge tops against the sky-line, and are 
hawked at with rapid cross sweeps by hungry bats. You may 
watch one of these creatures capture a moth, poise himself for a 
moment, and then, with a faint crick, down drop two white wings 
on the hedge-top, and our friend continues his flight. 


It is, perhaps, the most delightful hour in the day, in these still, 
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cool lanes, surrounded on @very side by a forest of hop-poles, with 
their twining burdens, which resemble in the dusk an army of 
gigantic beef-eaters in flat caps and frilled jerkins, bedecked with 
festoons of white satin ribbons. As yet we have seen no habitations 
but a few way-side cottages, with women knitting, the men 
smoking at the open door, and the children playing in the lane of 
dim light thrown by a solitary “ rush.” 

Now, however, we gain the broad, white high road, and pass 
through quaint, sleepy villages ; by gabled farm-houses with, low- 
walled gardens fragrant with the scent of tiger lilies and mallows, 
and bright with the opening petals of the evening primrose. 

At last the straggling lights of Farnham gleam before us, and 
soon we re-enter its suburbs and proceed towards the station, 
whence we intend taking train back to town. 

And now we gain the platform, and in five minutes more are 
speeding up to Waterloo, where in due time we arrive, not so 
weary with our exertions as content with the object which inspired 
them. 








A BALLAD OF ST. OLAF. 





Hear a noble Norland story! 
I can tell a gallant thing, 
How, before the great King Olaf, 
Spake Karl Meerske, the Rover king— 
Karl Meerske, that ravage in fair, Norway wrought, 
And long King Olaf set, with all his laws, at nought. 


When the spring birds sang their loudest 
In the Drontheim greenwood o’er him ; 
When great Olaf’s heart was proudest 
For the Norland, quelled before him 
Well fenced by friends, girt by a brave array, 
He held his solemn Thing at Nidaros by the Bay. 


“Praised be Heaven!” so. spake St. Olaf, 
* All my father’s realms obey me. 
Norway and her isles and outlands 
Serve the Christ, and homage pay me ; 
All saving Feroe ; thence no tolls they bring— 


Feroe will none of Christ, and mocks at me, the King. 


‘*Feroe men have slain my captains 
Whom to claim my dues I sent. 
Shamed were I, and shamed were Norway, 
Save their stubborn wills I bent— 
True liegemen, who is here dares sail the sea, 


And home from Feroe bring my scatt and toll to me?” 


But the Thing-men on each other, 
Sitting, looked and nothing spake. 
None arose to claim that peril 
For the noble Olaf’s sake. 
They thought upon their fellows sent before ; 
All that for Feroe sailed, and came again no more. 


Till a young man tall and shapely, 
Sitting in the outer ring, 
Tossing back a cloak of scarlet, 
Up and spake before the King— 
Up and spake, with ready words and fearless, 
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Whilst round the Thing he flung a scornful look and careless. 
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A BALLAD OF 





ST. OLAF. 
‘Old men say that as the master 
Ever will the servant be. 
"Tis not so. Ye serve a lion, 
Yet as whimpering wolves are ye— 
King Olaf, since none worthier may fulfil 
Thy pleasure, here stand I, ready to work thy will.” 


‘Nay, but who art thou ?” said Olaf, 
‘Famous captains, many a score, 
Follow me, and well I know them: 
Never saw I thee before. 
Not lightly from the memory pene 
Presence and voice like thine 8 ay, who and what thou art ? ” 


“Well, thou knowest me, nor lightly 
Count? st my worth,” the stranger said, 
*“* Seeing, four-score marks of silver ' 
Thou dost offer for my head. 
To seek thy grace ; and proffer thee, I came, 
True service for past wrong. Fair king, Karl Meerske my 
name. 


Ending, sat, as one that heeded 
Not the Thing-men’s muttered words, 
Heeded not their threatening whispers, 
Nor the clash of half-drawn swords— : 
Only round him drew his scarlet cloak t 
And waited for his doom till noble Olaf spoke. 


Looked the King awhile upon him: 
“ Evil-daring deeds are thine, 
Haughty rebel, ruthless reiv er, 
Deadliest wa to me and mine! 
Yet never a bold foe at Olaf’s face 
Must of his free will seek, and seek in vain for grace. 


—_— 


“If for better fame thou yearnest, 
As thy coming should bespeak, : 
If to better deeds thou turnest, , 
If my favour thou would’st seek 
By loyal service, thou shalt never need, 
King Olaf’s friendship ; go, Karl Meerske, and Grod thee speed ! 


* For my man this day I take thee ; 
Feast with these, my chiefs, this day.” 
Thus the King. But all the Thing-men, 
Murmuring rose, and answered, “ Nay ! ) 
Not so! We will not eat with such as he. 
Some treason he designs, for scath of us and thee.” 
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But great Olaf, looking on him, 
Answered, ‘* Traitor is he none; 
Come thou hither, Karl the Rover, 
Thou and I will eat alone. 
In trust thou camest; thou with trust shalt meet. 
Equals are all the brave; sit thou with me to eat.” 


Like as brother met with brother 
Sat they tothe board, and each 
Knew the true soul of his fellow, 
In the mingling of their speech. 
“Go!” said the King, “to Feroeland I send thee ; 
All fitting gearis thine. (Go, and good hap attend thee. 


“ Proof and pledge of Olaf’s friendship 
Take thou this” the good king said— 
Drew his silken scarf from off him, 
On the robber’s shoulders laid. 
Down the waters of the windy West 
Karl Merske has sailed away upon his perilous quest. 
* * * * * 
When the leaves were drifting coldly 
From the hollow autumn wood; 
When no more the Norsemen boldly 
Round the noble Olaf stood ; 
But drifted from him when his need was sorest, 
Like the fickle leafage from the waning forest : 


When the faint in fear forsook him, 
When the false for lucre sold, 
When the wiles of Knute o’ertook him— 
Danish guile and English gold ; 
When his kingly glory fast was fleeting, 
When his saintly glory neared to its completing : 


By the sullen Drontheim water 
All his chiefs to council drew ; 
All whom evil chance had left him, 
Oh! but they were faint and few! 
Mid the sad relics of his proud array 
He held his latest Thing in Nidaros by the Bay. 


Entered, shaggy from the sea-board, 
Mariners of mien unknown ; 
Bare in heavy bags of silver, 
Flung them down before the throne— 
‘Hail, Olaf! Karl the Rover bids thee hail! 
And sends thee scatt from Feroe, full in weight and tale. 
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‘‘Thanks be his and yours. Yet wherefore 
Bides my trusty Karl away ? 
Sore this day my need of treasure, 
More of steadfast friend this day!” 
“ Olaf! this token from Karl Merske we bring.” 
Unrolled a silken searf, and laid before the King. 


Gash of sword and blood-stain on it 
Told of fiercely-foughten strife--- 
“This he sent, when in thy quarrel 
At the parting of his life ; 
Saying, ‘ Go, tell him, Karl hath striven to prove 
He was not ali unmeet King Olaf’s trust or love.’” 


From the never-counted silver 
Olaf turned him in his place, 
Bowed his stately head, and covered 
With his knotted hands his face, 
Whilst from between trickled the hot tears forth—- 
Tears of the stoutest king that ever ruled the North! 


F. SCARLETT POTTER. 
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